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Adopt Scribner Books 





If Considered You Will Adopt These! 


Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons (A First Book in English) 
Burt’s The Literary Primer 

James and Sanford’s Government in State and Nation 
James and Sanford’s ‘‘Our Government?”’ (Local, State, and National ) 
Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes 

Gordy’s History of the United States 

Ashton & Miarsh’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry 
Miller & Foerste’s Elementary Physics 





A Sufficient Reason in One Sentence 


Gordy and Mead’s Language Lessons are the simplest, straightest paths to writing, speaking, and knowing our 
English Language. 


Burt’s The Literary Primer is based upon word-getting, teaching of sounds, repetition of vocabulary, child’s own 
activities, and contact with permanent literature. 


James and Sanford’s Government in State and Nation brings pupils face to face with government 
AS IT REALLY OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 


James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as good tor elementary classes (cither first year of High 
School or last year of Grammar School) as the larger book is for more advanced students. 


[ Wisconsin, Iowa, Jilinois, New York, and Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation. | 


Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes the personal character of our great men stand out clear as 
crystal in an epoch or crisis, and the beginning child learns that history is the record of human life. 


Gordy’s History of the United States was written by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER, and that is a 
great distinction nowadays. 

Ashton and Marsh’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the solution of triangles. 

Miller and Foerste’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the experiments ARE the bases of the text. 





AWAITING YOUR INTEREST 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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Educational. 


CaLIFornNia, Belmont. 
Br exire ONT SCHOOL (for Boys) sent its 
entire first clases to Harvard, and it has never since 
been without represen Ais 4 there. Itis fully accredited 
atour a universities. A book of views gives a 
fair idea of the attractiveness of our buildings and 


unds. The acaeel ear ugust . 
= Wess Rep A A.M. MM tHarvard) He ‘Head Master. 


ConNnEOoTICUT, F 
ISS POR TERS "SCHOOL. both year. 
The fall term will open, Thursday, October 1. 
The school will be under the of Mrs. Ro 
rereer Keep, who will conduct it on the lines laid down 
ps Pa iss Porter. For circulars and other information 
address Mrs. Keep, Farmington, Conn. 








WE CAMPBELL S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
—Prepares for any potiags for women. Regular 
and Special courses. us nguages. Particu- 
larly attractive home and soatal fe. For circular of 
full information address, 
A. H. CampBe.t, A.M., Ph.D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
fr 2Ge WORTH BOARDING and Day 
School for Girls. 

Mrs. H. P. EYEBVBE,} Principals. 





Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 
New features. Address the Dean. 
M.M. BIGELOW. 








MassaCHUSETTs, C 
ONCORD SCHOOL "FOR BOYS. 
Location attractive and "ane Prepares boys 
for college or scientific schoo 
For circulars, address 
THomas H, Eckre.pt, Head Master. 


OREGON, Portiand, Park and St. Clair Streets. 
T. HELEN'S HALL. A School for 
Girls. Miss ELzaNor TEBBETTS, Pb.D., Prin 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
VY HOUSE, Pre aporatery to & aye Mawr 
College. Teaching by specialists partment. 
Address Miss Mary E, Stevens, 59 High Street. 


TSS ANABLE’S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circular 
on application, 1350 Pine St., Philadelphia. 


WALTHAM HEW-CHURGH SCHOOL 


s and Girls 
tom 8 ne to rant lege. 
rough r+ tp Am Manual 
Gxipnasium, and good Home Care. 

h six regular and as many special 
teachers, much individual attention is 
liven. Porty-tourts) Year begins Sept. 


WORCESTER, Poin Waltham, =. 


New York 




















Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 
1,1903. Day Classes 
with sessions from 3:80 to 
6P.M. Evening Class- 
es, sessions 8 to 10 P. M. 


University 
Law School § Gtrinate cases lead’ to 
LL.M. and J.D. Tuition 


$100. For circulars, address L. J. TOMPKINS, Regis- 
trar, Washington Square, New York, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL. 
A school for oP bers. High e and location. Laborato- 
ries. New anic Scholarshi A 
vigeroas 8c ool life. American ideals. Desc ptive 
— hiet, with many potted executed full-page il- 
lustrations, sent free on 
Dr.G. R. WHITE, Prin., “Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


THE MISSES METGALF’S 
Boarding and Day ¢ School for Girls 


Tarrytown, Preparation. Ferstest 
Culture. Tennis Bano boll t Reopens September 22d 


The Browne and Nichols School 
Cambridge, Mass. For Boys. 21st year. Course 

oer head are ay poly ee geet 
een for fitting Mn alg ‘Shastra 


The Highland Military Academy 


















Worcester, 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards. fiittary raining wit > ome care. 
Rt. Rev.Alex. 


pfs prpolnted labe age eo 
A.M 


ead Master; JosePH ALDEN Shaw, 





NEW YORK _ Day School. = u St. 
LA Ws SCHOOL Boe gs New York City. 
bts yours Wink he od’’ of "High stand LL.B. 1 


dards. 
yGend re catal oan. HOE a Dean, 


WABAN SCHOOL, AR 


A superior preparatory school for boys. 
—* d. W Prusesusy, sy ee 


THE LEE SCHOOL, 


0 Cheneins Oh 1. kmiy pea 











Educational. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Admission to 'the Freshman Class. 

Examinations for admission to the Freshman 
Class of Harvard College and the First-Year Class 
of the jaumense Scientific School will be peld ‘a 


Cambridge, from September 21 to 26, 1903. For th: 
programme of ——a the rules rhing 
them, and s application should be 


AwT, | 
made to 50% NG. oa Secretary, 6 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Admission to the Graduate School. 

Graduates of aoereres colle; and technical 
schools are admitted to the Graduate School with. 
out examination. For information aeeening the 
requirements of residence and study, and ge terms 
of Mas to candidacy for the d of A.M. 
8.M., Ph.D., and 8.D., ap rents ould be made 
to the DEAN OF THE RAD ATE SCHOOL, 6 
University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

Admission as Special Students, 
or to advanced standing. 

Persons who give — evidence of their 
ability to pursue courses study under the 
Faculty of Arts and Gctoncen, may be admitted 
without examination as Special Le agg in Harvard 
College or the Lawrence Scientific School, or be 
assigned to whatever class in those departments 
(above the Freshman Class) their previous training 
may quality th non to eater. Application should be 
made to J HART, Secretary, 6 University 
Hall, Gudbelien, J gg 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary 


ANDOVER. 


Begins its 96th year Sept. 16th, 1903. 
Historic New England environment. 2,000 grad- 
uates, including men of all denominations. Student 
associate church work. Special lectures on Missions, 
Polity and practical questions. For opalotne: map and 
views fully descriptive of location, build , courses 
of study, lectureships and facilities, and for special in- 

formation desired 
Apply to Prof.‘C. O. DAY 


Miss GIBSON’S FAMILY & DAY SCHOOL «ies. 


see (formerly 2087) pasaeey Pl., Phila., Pa. $2d yr. 
1 term begins Oct. 1, 1903. College Preparatory. 








School Agencies. 


‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
Everett O. ¥pen 6 & Co., Proprieturs. 

Ashburton Place, Boston: 1505 Pa. . Ave., Washington; 
156 Fifth Ave., Sag York; 414 Cent. Bldg., Minneap 
olis ; 533 Coo oper r Bldg , Denver ; §0 Third 8t. Portland. 

2038 "Mich. Bl g-. Chica 0; 525 Stimson Block, Los An- 

=. Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bldg, ‘San Fran- 





LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent Pheachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P. Frencu, Proprietor. 


ioe engl socttge Sad Teachers’ Agency. 
ees nen ee oa erty. 


Teac 
Tel. 6129 neeth. JouN C. ROCKWELL, Mer., 3 E. 14th 
8t., N. Y. C. 








Teachers, etc. 
LADY, yoo F Library School waining 


and seven ar Pi ence in library wor 
desires a position in oF near Philadelphia. 


A reference 
er & private libra: ye Bs refe: She would also 
ke indexing or other bibliographical work. 
H., care of the Nation. 





LADY OF EXPERIENCE in Teach- 
aeons Travel desires a position or private pu- 
and Latin of ‘and sec- 


a Bn en Highest Femme 


LAD Y OF EXPERIENCE and Ability 


secks an enga: 
chaperon. Thoro oot an English Languages, and Ruste. 


ress SUCCRSSFUL, office of the Nation 


To Let. 


FOR RENT.—One of the most attrac- 


tive houses in Asheville N. C. 
House has never before been rented; is located in Vic- 
toria; s oomapeerey furnished (linen and plate), with fine 
stables all modern i. rovemen 
D.8. WA N, ioeet, Asheville, N. C. 
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Griacne'l. Rann & Oo, 00 Fifth Avenue, Chfcago. 


By MORRISON I, SWIFT 
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SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 





Geographic Influences in American 
History 


By ALBERT Perry Bricuaw, Professor of Geology in Colgate University 
Author of ““A Text-Book of Geology,” ete. Ready in September. 


This volume describes the physiographic features of America in order to 
show how they have guided the unfolding of our industrial and national life. 
The arrangement is mainly geographical. Closing chapters deal with the unity 
and diversity of American life and with physiography as affecting American 
destiny. The book is designed for the general reader and for students and 
teachers of geography and history. 


Agriculture for Beginners 


By. C. W. Burxert, Professor of Agriculture; F. L. Stevens, Professor 
of Biology; and D. H. Hix, Professor of English in the North Caro- 
lina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 267 pages, Illus- 
trated. List price, 75 cents. 

The authors have prepared this little book in the belief that there is no line 
of separation between the science of agriculture and the practical art of agri- 
culture, and.that the subject is eminently teachable. Theory and practice are 

at one and the same time, so that the pupil ts taught the fundamental 


prese) 
principles of farming just as he is taught the fundamental truths of arithmetic, 
geography, or grammar. 


Lessons in Physics 


By Lorurop D. Hieains, Instructor in Physics in the Morgan School, 
Clinton, Conn. 379 pages. Illustrated. List price 90 cents. 
Higgins’ “Lessons in Physics *’ provides.a thorough course in physics for 
schools which offer little or no laboratory work. Principles are explained by 


references to common or familiar phenomena rather than to set laboratory ex 
periments. 


Laboratory Physics 


A Student's Manual of a Series of Quantitative 
Experiments 
By Dayton Clarence Miuuer, Professor of Physics in the Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. (Ready in September ) 


| This Manaal is designed to be a student's handbook for the performance of 
experimental problems in physica, The explanations contain the genera! prin 
ciples and the real ectentific meaning of the experiments, and outiine in a sys 
tematic manner details of manipulation that will benefit the student and aid 


the lastractor, 


. 7 
Mechanics, Molecular Physics and 
H A Twelve-Weeks 
eat College Course 
By Ropert ANprEws Mitiican, Assistant Professor of Physics in the 

University of Chicago. 8vo, cloth, 242 pages. Illustrated (-Vearly 


ready.) 

A book that combines the qualities of a class-room text-book and a4 labora 
tory manual. It alms to take the place of both and thus to obviate the most 
common difficulty ia the teaching of physica; that Is,the lack of an intimate 


correlation between the class-room discussion and the laboratory exercises 


The American Naturalist (new Series) 


An Illustrated Magazine of Natural History. In its thirty-seventh year 
Annual subscription $1.00 net, in advance. Single copies % cents 
Foreign subscription $4.60. 


It has a permanent constituency among the best classes of people 

It is found in nearly every library in the world. 

It is quoted as an authority on scientific questions, so that even its early 
volumes are in constant uae. 

In its pages prominent scientific men discuss the most Important phases 
of scientific advancement. 
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San Francisco Atlanta 





-. GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Dallas Columbus 











chool Books 


FOR TEACHERS OF 
MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 














~_And All Other Books 


We make a specialty of 
low prices and prompt 





McMahon’s Elementary 
Plane Geometry .......$0.90 


By James McManon, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics in 
Cornell University. 









shipments 










We supply many of the 
largest schools in the 
country with all their 


Dodge’s General 
LOGIE. 5.500020 cccee++- G1.80 


By Cuartes Wericut Dopaer, 
M.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Rochester. 





books 








SEND FOR. OUR 
SCHOOL BOOK CATA- 
LOCUE, with telegraphic 









Andrews’s Botany All the By E. F. Anprews, Patton Sem- 
Year Round............$1.00 inary, Dallas, ‘Texas. 





code. it contains the 





leading books of all pub- 
lishers 






Coleman’s Physical 
Laboratory Manual....$0.60 High School. 


By S. E. Coreman, Head of the 
Science Dept., Oakland, Cal., 





The Baker & Taylor Co, 





WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


33-37 East {7th St., New York 





Chamberlain’s Exercises in 
Physical: Geography... .$0.50 


By James F, Cuampercain, Dept. 
of Geography, Los Angeles 














J Stace Normal School. 


Write for descriptive circulars 



















F. W, CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
480 6th Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


of ¥o Books; te for the leadin 
Pare: publishers. ‘euchna's ioicien authors. Teut. 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogue of Stock 


on . New ke received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





















LETTERS 


volumes. 


price of 


Ill, 


Letters of Horace Watpole, in as complete a form as possible. 


New Edition of the 


OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE 


Tue Devecares or THE CLARENDON Press have arranged with Mrs. Pacer Toynses for the publication of The 
The work is now in the press, and will be issued in sixteen 
The first portion (vols. i-iv) will be published in November, 1903, vols. v-x will be ready in November, 1904, 
and the remainder (vols. xi-xvi) in November, 1905. 
It is confidently expected that this new edition, the first for nearly fifty years, of the greatest English letter-writer of the 
eighteenth (or perhaps of any) century, will be practically final, no pains having been spared in tracing !etters in the hands of 
private owners, and in public collections, in this country, in England, and on the Continent. 
Mrs. Toynbee has been so fortunate as to obtain the use of over four hundred letters not included in the latest edition 
of the Collected Letters; more than a hundred of these have never before been printed. 


The work will be issued in three editions, as follows: 


I. 16 volumes, demy, 8vo, on hand-made paper, the number of copies limited to 260, at the subscription 


$125.00 net in cloth boards; 
$175.00 nef in full morocco. 


II. 8 double volumes, crown 8vo, on Oxford India paper, at the subscription price of $35.00 net. 
16 volumes, crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, at the subscription price of $27.00 net. 











Specimen pages and further particulars will be sent on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















GANOT’S 
PHYSICS 


SIXTEENTH EDITION. 
REVISED AND IMPROVED. 





BY 


A. W. REINOLD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Professor of Physics, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, England. 


A General Elementary Treatise on 


Physics, surpassing all previous 
Editions. 





William Wood & Co. 


51 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















JREMING TON 
Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Take note of the fol- 
lowing three good nov- 
els for your reading 
list: 


ELEANOR DAYTON 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON 


Author of “‘ They that Took the Sword.” 


THE MS, ina RED BOX 


By the “dark” author 


THE HOUSE" SANDS 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT 


Author of “The Column.” 


The above all iust pub- 
lished at $1.50 each, 
to be had of all good 
booksellers. 








Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. 


VOL. XIV. 
DEDICATED TO 
PROFESSOR JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH 
NOW READY 
This and other volumes of the Series may be 
had at $1.50 per volume, postpaid, of the 
PUBLICATION AGENT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
A list of the Series, with Tables of Contents, 
sent on application. 





PE a problem of learning to apook foreign lan- 
gorges has been solved. _ The ollowing books are 
onger an experiment 


How to Think in French 


9th Edition. $1.00. 


How to Think in German 
7th Edition. $1.50. 


How to Think in Spanish 


6th Edition. $1.50. 
If your bookseller does pet keep them, send to 
the author, Prof. CHAS. , Stevens In- 


stitute of Technology, Hotoken N, J. 

By direct association the pupil acquires the com- 
mand of the words and phrases of common life and 
learns to use them grammatically in all the ways 
possible to a native. 





JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 














vee. master leces Twain ldwell — 
Kw from MODERN “ELOQUENG ), 
New ‘Eng land Weather, ete, song for Bookle No. 
849, con palates them complete. 


John D. & 
Oo., Suite 63, Commonwealth Bldg., Philadelphia. 





pAniee, Raition in vols, now hg ised oe 
or 
LITTLE, BROWN & OO, Pabllehers, Boston. 











STUDY. AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH in 4 Parts 


ME, Author and Publish 
930" MB con St. PHI ILADELPHIA, “Pa. 
Weil- “So tin series for Preparatory Schools and Col- 
leges. time wasted in superficfal or mechanical 
xt: Numerous pzorcnes | 2 panverse- 
tiom iranslation, composition. Part I. (60 cts.); Pr 
mary ; thorough drill in Promencietie on. Part I 
90 ots.): Inte rmediate e; Kesentials of Grammar; 
th edition, revised, sty | Vocabulary; most carefully 
aded. Part IIT. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms Syn 
Part 1 TV. (30 cts.): Handbook of Prom sas, to oplieg: 
8 ‘or a 
ced grade; concise and comprehensive, 
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OHN WILEY & SONS’ 


Scientific Publications 


Quantitative Chemical Analysis 





A Laboratory Guide to Qualitative 


| The Elasticity and Resistance of 





By the late C. Remiaivus Fresenius. New Author 
ized Translation from the latest German edition 
in two volumes, by ALFRED I. Conn. Recalcu- 
lated on the basis of the latest atomic weights, 
and also greatly amplified by the translator 
8vo, cloth. 2,000 pages. $12.50. (Octoder.) 


Introduction tothe Rarer Elements 





By Paruip E. Brown1nG, Pa.D., Assistant Professor 
o* Chemistry, Kent Chemical Laboratory, Yale 
Un‘varsity. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 net. 


A Text-Book of Volumetric 
Analysis 


With Special Reference to the Volumetric Pro- 
cesses of the Pharmacopceia of the United 
States. Designed for the use of Pharmacists and 
Pharmaceutical Students. By Henry W. 
Scutmpr, Pa.G., M.D., Professor of Inorganic 
Chemistry in the Brooklyn College cf Phar- 
macy. Fourth edition partly rewritten, 18. 
12mo, 582 pages, cloth, $2 50. 





The Praxis of Urinary Analysis 


A Guide to the Chemical Analysis of Urine. 
With directions for preparing artificial patho- 
logical urines for practising the various tests 
and an appendix ou the analysis of stomach 
contents. By Dr. Lassar Conn, Professor in the 
University of Koenigsberg. Authorized transla- 
tion from the author's enlarged and revised sec- 
ond edition. By H. W. F. Lorenz, A.M., Ph.D. 
(Berlin), late Instructor of Organic Chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 





Thermodynamics and Chemistry 


A Non-Mathematical Treatise for Chemists and 





Analysis 


With the Blowpipe. By F. W. Martrx, Ph.D. 12mo 
Cloth. In preparation. 


A Laboratory Manual of Physiolog- 
ical and Pathological Chemistry 


By Professor FE. Satkowsk1. Authorized Trans 
lation from the second German edition by Wil- 








liam Ridgely Orndorff, Professor of Organic and | 


Physiological Chemistry in Cornell University 
8vo, cloth. In preparation. 
Electrical Engineering 


An Elementary Text-Book. Suitable for persons 
employed in the mechanical and electrical en- 





gineering trades,*for elementary students of | 


electrical engineering, and for all who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of the chief principles and 
practice of the subject By E. Rosenpera, 


Translated by W.W. HaLpene Gee, B.Sc.( Lond. ), 
xiii+267 | 


A.M LE.E., and Cart KINzBRUNNER. 
pag¢s, 263 figures, 8vo, cloth, $1.50, net. 


| Systematic Pomology 





| Being Part II. of Amarican Horticultural Manual. 


Students of Chemistry. By P. Dunem, Corre- | 


spondent de l'Institut de France, Professor of 
Theoretical Physics at the University of Bor- 
deaux Authorized Translation by Grorce K. 
Bure@gess, Docteur de l'Université de Paris, In- 
structor in Physics, University of California. 
8vo, cloth, 450 pages, 140 figures, $4.00. (Shortly.) 


Essentials of Volumetric Analysis | 


By J. L. Bupp, Professor Emeritus of Horticul- 
ture in the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Assisted by N. E. Han- 
SEN, Professor in the South Dakota Agricultural 
College. vi. + 491 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Principles of American Forestry 





the Materials of Engineering 





By WiiuaM H. Burr, C.E., Profeasor of Civil Eo 
gineering in Columbia University in the City of 
New York. Sixth Edition, Rewritten and En 
larged. 8vo. 1,100 pages, illustrated, cloth, $7.5 


A Treatise on Concrete 





By Freperic W. Taytor, M.E., and Sayrorp E 
THompson, Assoc. M. Am. Soc., CE. 
In preparation, 


Svo, cloth 


Graphic Statics 


With applications to Trusses, Beams and Arches 
By Jerome SonpericKer, Associate Professor of 
Applied Mechanics, Massachusetts Institute of 
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NEW YORE, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1903. 


The: Wek. 


On the supposition that the Panama 
Canal treaty is dead, the friends of the 
Nicaragua route are again bestirring 
themselves. They are urging the Presi- 
dent to proceed at once under the terms 
of the act of the last session which re- 
quire him, in the event of failure to se- 
cure the right to build through the 
Isthmus of Panama, “to cause to be ex- 
cavated and constructed a ship canal 
and waterway by what is known as the 
Nicaragua route.” This he is required 
to do if the treaty with Colombia is not 
ratified “within a reasonable time.” The 
President must decide for himself what 
is a reasonable. time, but he will natur- 
ally seek the advice and concurrence of 
the leading members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives before taking 
an irrevocable step. The public tem- 
per is not now favorable to hasty action. 
Two years ago it was so prepossessed in 
favor of the Nicaragua route that Con- 
gress actually passed a bill appropriat- 
ing money for it while a Government 
commission was on the isthmus examin- 
ing the various routes for the purpose of 
deciding on the best and cheapest one. 
The final report of the commission and 
the lapse of time have served to cool 
the heated brains of all except Senator 
Morgan of Alabama. That the prepon- 
derance of public sentiment is now in 
favor of the Panama route is attested in 
many ways: by the ratification, on our 
part, of the treaty itself, by the appro- 
priation of money to buy the property 
of the French Company, by the tone of 
the press, and by the very irritation 
which the adverse decision of the Co- 
lombian Senate has caused. If the in- 
habitants of Panama should revolt 
against that decision, it would be the 
first revolution in Central America in 
which we should feel a decided interest. 








To read the sensational press, one 
might imagine that war with Turkey 
was imminent. The young lions of the 
yellow order are clamoring for revenge 
—for an offence which has not been com- 
mitted; and are demanding a blockade 
which shall be “tantamount to a declar- 
ation of war.” A newspaper which is 
planning to raise journalism to a place 
among the learned professions, is par- 
ticularly active in this manufacture of 
fuss and fury. At present, bluster about 
Turkish matters seems safe enough; but 
if, out of the evil times that have fall- 
en upon the Ottoman Empire, should 
arise a real cause of offence, the ravings 
of the baser press might inflame pub- 
lic opinion to the utter folly of driving 
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the nation into the thick of the East- 
ern question. Those who boasted that 
the war in Cuba was “our war,” would 
hardly halt before a greater crime 
against humanity—the full import of 
which they lack the moral sense to 
perceive. There is no longer any oc- 
casion, so far as public advices indi- 
cate, for sending a single American 
warship to any Turkish port; and yet 
the Mediterranean squadron is to ren- 
dezvyous at Beirut, where it is not even 
certain that the American Consul has 
been murderously assaulted. Gilbertian 
comedy will hardly equal the dispatch of 
a squadron in the hope that it will find 
on arrival an outrage to justify its sail- 
ing orders, In the whole transaction, the 
President has shown a somewhat char- 
acteristic zeal for the attainment of iIl- 
defined ends through inconsiderate 
means. 





Gov. Taft retires on physicians’ orders. 
That, it is explained, is the only reason 
why he has consented to withdraw from 
a work into which he has poured so 
much energy and devotion. Even his 
original rude health has been broken 
down by the Philippine climate. How 
long will his successor, Gen. Wright, be 
able to endure it? Are we to go on indefi- 
nitely, like the Spaniards and English, 
with a melancholy procession of high of- 
ficials in the tropics invalided home? We 
have heard it maintained that one inci- 
dental blessing of our new insular depen- 
dencies would be the development of 
many “great administrators.”” What their 
fate will be, however, we may infer from 
the case of Gov. Taft. They will exhaust 
their vitality and ruin their health—all 
for the sake of doing what can be better 
done by the natives. Gov. Taft's forced 
relinquishment of his post is one argu- 
ment more for allowing the Filipinos to 
manage their own affairs, We but use 
up our stamina as well as our principles 
in forcing a government upon them. 


The only question of importance in re- 
gard to Gen. Wright’s accession to the 
Governorship is whether or not he will 
follow in Gov. Taft’s footsteps. Is his 
promotion to mean that he will yield 
to the demands of 75 per cent. of the 
Americans in the archipelago, and give 
them the best offices and limitless 
chances to exploit the islands; or is he 
to stand upon his predecessor’s platform 
of “the Philippines for the Filipinos’? 
The expectation in Manila is and has 
been that Gen. Wright, being a South- 
erner with a Southerner’s view of men 
of color, will “put the niggers where 
they belong.” But we think that the 
vulgar crowd of adventurers and shady 
characters, who form so large a part of 









our representation in the archipelago, 
are certain to be disappointed in their 
hopes. Behind Gen. Wright there will 
stand President Roosevelt, who support- 
ed and encouraged Gov. Taft in his every 
contention. To think that the President 
would permit Gen. Wright to play into: 
the hands of the fortune-hunters, even 
if he so desired, is to believe the im- 
possible. Whatever approval of its Phil- 
ippine policy the Republican party has 
won, it has gained because of a belief 
that, despite its mistakes, it meant to 
do justice to the Filipinos in the long 
run. The President can honor himself 
and the country by making it clear that 
the policy of Gov, Taft is the policy of 
the Administration, no matter who the 
Governor-General may be. 


The Sun points to the damning fig- 
ures of the Philippine carrying trade— 
less than 2 per cent. going to “help” 
American shipping; while 98 per cent. 
went to pay dividends on foreign ships, 
“mostly British”’—and asks, “When will 
Congress see the point?” Congress has 
already seen the point, and that is ex- 
actly what troubles the merchants en- 
gaged in business with the Philippines. 
When the law comes into effect which 
Congress has passed excluding foreign 
ships from the trade between Philip- 
pine ports and our own, what are the 
importers of hemp, for example, to do? 
The statistics cited show how inade- 
quate, or else extremely expensive, is 
the American shipping service in the Pa- 
cific. It is roundly asserted by those 
who ought to know that the requisite 
shipping does not, and will not next 
year, exist, under the American flag. The 
real “point” is, therefore, whether Con- 
gress, in attempting to make the Phil- 
ippine trade a part of our coasting com- 
merce, has not rashly taken the most 
effective way to hamper it. 


As befits one of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Good Roads Associa- 
tion, Lieut.-Gen. Miles’s final recommen- 
dations as Commanding General deal 
largely with roadmaking and vehicles 
which require smooth highways. Cav- 
alry, to his mind, is now obsolete—in 
spite of the extraordinary successes of 
the mounted Boers—and so he would 
dismount 5,000 of our horsemen and set 
them to roadmaking and experimenting 
with bicycles, motor cycles, and automo- 
biles. At the same time they are to su- 
pervise the construction by machinery of 
military highways, to be the joy of arch- 
@ologists some centuries hence. A corps 
of 5,000 men engaged in national road- 
making would unquestionably add great- 
ly to the country’s prosperity and wel- 
fare. Who, for instance, could overesti- 
mate the change which would come over 
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any one of the Southern States if such a 
corps could operate in it for two years? 
It would almost amount to a social revo- 
lution, and the work would be vastly bet- 
ter for our troops than killing Filipinos 
or keeping them in subjection. But the 
military world will say that while mar- 
tial Europe experiments with motor ve- 
hicles, there is no need for us to do any- 
thing but watch her. Experts will prove 
that while our cowboys might “overrun 
Mexico and Canada,” they would not be 
soldiers in any other sense than were the 
Rough Riders in 1898, and will declare 
that all armies are turning towards the 
mounted infantry, which our cavalry is 
and always has been. And the scoffer 
will ask why Gen. Miles does not trot 
out that unutterably foolish “testudo,” or 
two-wheeled shield for soldiers, on which 
he wasted thousands of Government dol- 
lars, and with which he blocked the rail- 
roads in 1898. 





A very little investigation has dis- 
closed the fact that every member of 
the Dawes Commission has a business 
interest in the purchase of Indian land. 
In other words, the entire Commission, 
which was appointed to see that the In- 
dians got full value for the sale of any 
or all of their treaty rights, is bound 
by its relations to various land com- 
panies to induce the Indians to sell those 
rights cheaply. The disclosure of so 
callous a disregard of the ordinary obli- 
gations of official honor is humiliating 
to every right-feeling American, all the 
more that these double-dealing Govern- 
ment employees coolly defend their 
practices. Mr. Bixby, the President of 
the Commission, sees no impropriety in 
“private investment” in companies 
whose transactions he has to revise as 
a public officer, and adds, “My interest 
in trust [i. ¢., land] companies amounts 
to very little.” Apparently, Mr. Bixby 
would defend the United States Marshal 
who should take stock in a “moonshine” 
still—provided it were only a little one. 





From two quarters comes illuminat- 
ing comment as to the oath of member- 
ship prescribed by the Typographical 
Union: On one hand a Roman Catholic 
priest points out that the oath makes 
the union higher than the Church, and 
hence can be taken by no good Cath- 
olic; on the other hand, an inspector in- 
vestigating the Chicago Post-office shows 
that men who have taken the vow of 
the Typographical Union cannot, with- 
out perjury, swear to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. In other 
words, they would be ineligible for Gov- 
ernment service should President Roose- 
velt’s plan of swearing in all employees 
of the nation be put in effect. The vow 
which, though typographers take it 
readily, offends both Church and State, 
runs as follows: 

“I hereby solemnly and sincerely swear 





that my fidelity to the Typographical Union 
and my duty to the members thereof shall 
in no sense be interfered with by any alle- 
giance that I may now or hereafter owe to 
any other organization, social, political, or 
religious.” 

Of course, the Church and the State are 
in the strictest sense religious and po- 
litical organizations. If the oath means 
what it says, it is treasonable; if it is 
to be taken in some Pickwickian sense, 
it is time for a Mr. Pickwick among the 
typographers to rise and explain what 
in the world it does mean. 





It is reported that John Mitchell’s 
forthcoming book, ‘Unionism in Ameri- 
ca,’ will contain much praise of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt for interposing in the 
anthracite strike, and will contend that 
the principle of Government interven- 
tion in great strikes has now been es- 
tablished. That depends. If the min- 
ers, as it is rumored they intend to do, 
seize the Presidential year for a violation 
of their agreement and a renewal of 
their strike, which they might hope to 
win in a political exigency, the “inter- 
vention” would be apt to be of a very dif- 
ferent sort from that of last year. The 
truth is, that the action of 1902 was 
highly exceptional, and cannot be depend- 
ed on as a precedent. The President’s 
course was extra-legal. But there might 
easily be a legal and obligatory inter- 
vention by the Chief Executive which 
the unions would not at all like. Domes- 
tic violence might go to such lengths in 
a strike that the authorities of the 
State would appeal to Washington. The 
Federal Government would be bound to 
take note. So it would of the failure of 
a republican form of government in any 
State—a plight to which the unions 
would push us if their proscriptive policy 
were fully carried out. Precedents for 
precedents, Mitchell may find that they 
are stronger against unionism than in 
its favor. 





The conviction and sentence of Parks, 
the walking delegate, for extortion have 
aroused public interest extraordinarily. 
This would be unaccountable were not 
the case one where the mere individual 
is swallowed up in a movement in which 
something like a crisis has arrived. Oth- 
erwise, we should not see so many men 
of weight and sane judgment hailing 
the downfall of Parks as a momentous 
event. It is not that they care partic- 
ularly about his repellent and reckless 
personality, but they have seen in him 
a type. If he were to succeed in his 
wild ambitions and lawless methods, he 
would embolden the thousands of agi- 
tators who were breathlessly watching 
his career, and would drive on the new 
trades unionism into fresh audacities of 
tyranny and corruption. Symptomatic 
of this is the action of the housesmiths 
in voting to continue Parks’s salary 
while he is in prison, and to make him 





marshal of their coming parade, in a). 
sentia, by displaying his sash and uni- 
form on the horse he would have ridden. 
This latter honor is suggestively liks 
that paid at a military funeral. 





Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme found an 
unexpectedly cool reception at the Mont- 
real meeting of the British Chambers 
of Commerce. At the outset Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier declared anything like Imperi,| 
Federation to be impossible, and as- 
serted that all measures of Imperia| 
reciprocity must be of a purely commer- 
cial nature: 

“If we are to obtain,” he said in part, 

“from the people of Great Britain a conces- 
sion for which we should be prepared to give 
an equivalent, and if we are to obtain it 
also at the expense of the surrender of 
some of our political rights, for my part, I 
would simply say, ‘Let us go no further, 
for already we have come to the parting 
of the ways.’ Canada values too highly the 
system which has made her what she is, 
to consent willingly to part with any part 
of it for whatever consideration and even, 
sir, for the maintenance of the British Em- 
pire. 
Although Sir Wilfrid hastened to add 
that he believed Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
involved no encroachment upon Canad- 
ian nationality, his previous plain speak- 
ing had been virtually a refutation of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s main contention that 
a closer union between England and the 
colonies is indispensable. If Sir Wilfrid 
speaks for Canada in this matter (and 
his remarks were greeted with ap- 
plause), it is evident that the Dominion 
is interested only in the bargain-and- 
barter side of the preferential scheme, 
and that to her prosperous citizens the 
sentimental considerations advanced by 
Mr. Chamberlain look like so much 
moonshine. Courtesy forbade saying so 
at the meeting, but the difficulty expe- 
rienced in passing a very harmless res- 
olution approving the reciprocity plan 
revealed vigorous dissent among the 
few and indifference among the many. 
In fact, there was a point at which it 
seemed likely that the merchants and 
manufacturers constituting the confer- 
ence would refuse even a grudging vote 
of confidence. Only the personal inter- 
position of the Governor-General saved 
Mr. Chamberlain that Rumiliation. By 
some slight jugglery with.the phrasing 
of the resolutions, Lord Minto carried 
the delegates for some undefined form 
of Imperial reciprocity, with the pro- 
viso, however, that “due consideration 
be given to the fiscal and industrial 
needs of the component parts of the 
Empire.” 





In the Argylishire bye-election, the 
first square fight on the Chamberlain tar- 
iff proposals, Chamberlainism was utter- 
ly routed, The western islands, inanelec- 
tion characterized by vigorous debate, 
returned the Liberal candidate by a 
majority of over 1,500, as against 600 for 
a Conservative in the last election. The 
constituency is made up of a group of 
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islands inhabited mostly by fishermen, 
small farmers, and the dependents of 
great families. Experimentally, then, 
it was ideal for Mr. Chamberlain’s pur- 
poses. It is such people whom he must 
convince that the dear loaf will not in- 
crease the cost of living. But the point 
has been too fine to appeal to the shrewd 
peasants of the western islands. Their 
Seotch verdict on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
glittering promises augurs ill for the 
suecess of his scheme in the Midlands. 
It should give Mr. Balfour pause, if he 
has imagined that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
new issue would change the luck of un- 
favorable bye-elections. 





The revelations in regard to the hope- 
less incompetency of the British War Of- 
fice need astonish no one. They were suf- 
ficiently indicated on the firing line dur- 
ing the Boer war to have been thorough- 
ly discounted. What the British public 
will now ask, as it turns over the humili- 
ating record of the costly blunders and 
criminal errors just published by the 
Royal Commission is, What has been 
done and what will be done to reform the 
War Office and the army? So far Mr. 
Brodrick has next to nothing to show. 
His plan of dividing up the forces into 
army corps has met with a trifle more 
success than was anticipated. That is, 
the decentralization process has gone so 
far as to take some authority from the 
War Office and place it in the hands of 
corps and division commanders. But 
these army corps still exist largely upon 
paper. Mr. Brodrick has also done some- 
thing in the way of reducing the regi- 
mental expenses of officers. But there 
have been no sweeping reforms, no real 
profiting by the lessons of the war. No 
general staff has been created, as in the 
United States and no attempt has been 
made to improve and codrdinate the sys- 
tem of instruction for officers. The Com- 
mander-in-chief is almost as much with- 
out power as was our own Commanding 
General, and the War Office is still the 
scene of social and family intrigue. Nor 
is there any one in sight who can really 
reform the army. Mr. Brodrick has 
shown himself, both in his office and on 
the floor of the House, wholly unable to 
think out and carry through the drastic 
reorganization so earnestly needed, 





The split in the councils of the Social 
Democrat party in Germany is of far 
more than local interest. The question 
at issue is whether the organization is 
to continue its policy of stubborn hos- 
tility to the Government, or whether it 
is to become a progressive and enlight- 
ened opposition, capable of formulating 
and carrying to the front constructive 
measures for the betterment of social 
conditions. The younger element in the 
party, as led by Herr Bernstein, is in 
favor of assuming legislative responsi- 
bilities and of having a representative 





of the Social Democracy among the vice- 
presidents of the Reichstag, even if that 
official should have to stand in the 
presence of the Emperor from time to 
time. The hissing of Bebel, the veteran 
who still clings to the obstructionist 
theory, in the present convention in 
Berlin would seem to indicate that for 
the moment the younger men are in the 
ascendency. Should the change of pol- 
icy occur, it will show that parties, like 
demagogues, are sobered by responsibili- 
ty. It would doubtless draw to the So- 
cial Democrats many voters who still 
think of the party as one bearing the 
torch of anarchy, or of revolution, and 
fail to perceive in it the party of genu- 
ine social progress and reform, which it 
is slowly becoming. 


The order for a retrial of the ensign, 
Hiissener, who last spring stabbed and 
killed a classmate for failure to salute 
him properly, is the announcement of a 
great victory for public opinion, Gener- 
ally, in such cases, the military over- 
lords from whose domination Germany 
suffers, pay no attention to the demands 
of an outraged people or of the press. 
But the Hiissener case has stirred the 
country as nothing heretofore—not even 
the “German Dreyfus case,” when two 
innocent sergeants were almost done to 
death for the murder of their captain. 
Largely owing to the teachings of the So- 
cial Democrats, the average citizen is be- 
ginning to open his eyes to the true 
meaning of militarism, while the friction 
between officers and civilians grows 
apace. The Hiissener case itself illus- 
trates the advantages gained by the pub- 
lic in doing away with secret courts- 
martial. The facts, as brought out, were 
soon spread broadcast throughout the 
land. To add to the popular indignation, 
there have been several brutal non-com- 
missioned officers found guilty within the 
last few weeks of hundreds of outrages 
upon their unfortunate subordinates—in 
one instance there were 1,800 specifica- 
tions. The sad suicide of a one-year vol- 
unteer of excellent family because he 
could no longer endure the tortures in- 
flicted upon him, is another case which 
has shocked the country. And the Em- 
peror could in a day or a month end it 
all—brutalities by non-commissioned of- 
ficers, hazing, duelling, ill-treatment of 
subordinates by officers, and the frequent 
killings in defence of “military honor.” 


Spain’s troubled condition is witnessed 
to in many ways. The frequent changes 
of Ministry imply a breaking down of 
the party system, such as it is, by 
which the Peninsula has been so long 
governed. The new Premier, Sefior Vil- 
laverde, is primarily a financier, and his 
absorbing concern is with reorganization 
of the public service and economy. With 
this last, however, the demand of the 
military element and, it is said, of the 





young King himself, it at war. Their cry 
is for a restoration of the navy and the 
strengthening of the army. But the 
Prime Minister, while professing warm 
sympathy with all national aspirations, 
insists upon putting the demand of the 
pieman upon Simple Simon, “Show me 
first your penny.” 
ble, and on 
ening revival of the agita- 
tion. Linked partly with Socialism and 
the workingmen's movement 
contends that 
ure, and that the present government ts 


All this makes trou- 


top of it comes a threat- 


Republican 


this party 


the monarchy is a fail 


driving the people to despair. “The only 
Indies which Spain has left,” declares 


one Republican orator, 
Costa, 
her be on her guard against losing them 
also!” Premier Villaverde presents, on 
this side, too, an unyielding front; but 
the difficulties 
tionably enormous. 
that the Madrid 


Sefor Joaquin 


“are the working classes Let 


before him are unques 
they 


correspondent of the 


So great are 


-London Times predicts something like a 


revolution in Spain within the near fu- 
ture. 


The announcement is made that the 
Czar has appointed M. de Witte Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Ministers. It 
is assumed in the press dispatches that 
this act makes him virtually Premier 
of Russia, and 
in the political system of the Empire 
approaching the methods of 
Europe, in place of the autocracy here- 
tofore existing. In particular 
pointment of a Prime Minister 
tend to codrdinate the now badly adjust- 
ed Ministries, and so might work a rad- 
ical reform of the unwieldy Russian 
bureaucracy. If has 
been made or is contemplated, the ap- 
pointment of M. de Witte to the chief 
place in the councils of the Czar is an 
auspicious omen, since he, more than any 
other Russian statesman known 
outer world, stands for peace and the 
internal development of the Empire. All 
his reports as Minister of Finance 
have dwelt upon the necessity of peace 
to the great work of uniting and har- 
monizing the diverse and widely separat- 
ed parts of the Czar’s dominions. The 
future greatness, perhaps the continued 
existence, of the Empire depends uponits 
economical progress and betterment. The 
recent strikes, with their bloody conse- 
quences, are the outgrowth of desperate 
poverty among the working classes. It is 
M. de Witte’s policy to restore order by 
removing the causes of discontent rather 
than by shooting down the strikers. It 
has been his aim also to avoid troubles 
in eastern Asia by letting time do its 
work for Russia in Mantchuria instead 
of inviting collisions with Japan, or oth- 
er Powers, which would interrupt the 
civilizing agencies now in operation and 
absorb the resources upon which they 
depend. 


introduces some change 


western 


the ap- 
would 
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THE CASTE NOTION OF SUFFRAGE. 


Southern newspapers have persuaded 
themselves that the raising of the ques- 
tion of the negro’s political rights may 
elect a Democratic President. Thus, the 
New Orleans Daily States declares that 
the Republican managers are “afraid of 
the race question.” On the other hand, 
the Macon Telegraph represents the 
Democratic leaders as eager to make it 
the main issue. “A campaign on this 
issue in the North would at least win 
enough Republican votes in the doubt- 
ful States to offset the vote of the ne- 
groes.” More telling, however, than any 
such vague forecasts is the revelation 
which the Evening Post was able to 
make last Friday of the real attitude of 
Northern Democrats, If they are so hot 
to take up the issue of discriminating, 
by suffrage laws, against educated and 
property-owning negroes, it is some- 
what surprising that more of them were 
not, on that journal’s individual solici- 
tation, willing to say so. The astonish- 
ing silence which a direct question has 
produced in men ordinarily voluble, is 
of great political significance. 

The truth is, of course, that the issue 
of equality before the law, for the ne- 
gro as for everybody else, is one upon 
which, when nakedly presented, all 
Americans must publicly agree. Private- 
ly, men may say that they are for in- 
equality. They may even vote for it, in 
secret; but they cannot speak for it. 
And let it be borne in mind that it is 
simply the question of treating the ne- 
gro citizen like every other citizen which 
is now pressing to the front. There is 
no demand that the South make elec- 
toral laws which will admit every igno- 
rant or vicious colored man to the bal- 
lot. Let the qualifications for the suf- 
frage be what the separate States see 
fit to make them; only let them be im- 
partially and honestly applied. What is 
destructive of all justice is discrimina- 
tion against the intelligent and well-to- 
do negro, at the same time that the 
door is flung wide open for white men 
whom the very framers of Southern 
State Constitutions admit to be steeped 
in ignorance and vice. That is an at- 
tempt to build a democracy on the ex- 
clusion of a race; and if is the word of 
an American statesman who, being dead, 
yet speaketh, fhat no nation so builded 
can endure, This is the thing—unequal 
enforcement of the law; making flesh 
of the white man and fish of the negro; 
the adroit effort, under cover of crafty 
statutes, to destroy the political rights 
written into the supreme law of our 
land by what Sumner called “irreverst- 
ble guarantees”—it is this which has be- 
gun again powerfully to stir the hearts 
and consclences of lovers of liberty in 
this country. 

Mr. Shepard, who alone replied square- 
ly and at length to the Evening Post's 
inquiry (Mr. Cleveland professed himself 





unwilling to trench on his vacation), ad- 
mits, as might have been expected, that 
his sense of justice is offended by the ex- 
clusion of qualified negroes from the suf- 
frage. To favor whites above the blacks 
dwelling under the same laws is, he can- 
didly says, to trample upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence and violate the ex- 
press law of the land. This is a grievous 
and terrible thing, in Mr. Shepard’s eyes, 
yet he would have nothing done to cor- 
rect it. The penalties specifically point- 
ed out in the Constitution he would leave 
unenforced, Even that political redress 
which Mr. Justice Holmes pointed out as 
the sure remedy for oppression of the 
negro citizen, Mr. Shepard deprecates. 
He excuses the South while blessing her. 
She is only doing what the North would 
do in her place. And then we have the 
familiar old talk about “racial” inferior- 
ity and the superiority of the white man 
as such. 

Now this, to be perfectly frank, is the 
talk of a man who believes in caste. The 
idea of the suffrage now inculcated in the 
South is one which Mr. Shepard would 
apparently endorse—namely, that the 
most embruted white man is better fitted 
to vote than the most cultivated black 
man. 
superstition, even, of caste which speaks 
in that. It dismisses all facts, flouts the 
noblest sentiments, spurns the most pa- 
thetic appeals—and all on the old un- 
proved assertion that the worst white 
man is better qualified for representative 
government than the best black man. 

We see from Mr. Shepard’s words, as 
we may from Mr. Bryan’s dreadful incon- 
sistencies, how hollow will ring Demo- 
cratic protests against the oppression of 
the Filipinos while there is Democratic 
acquiescence in injustice to the negro. 
It would even appear that the great rea- 
son for making the Philippines indepen- 
dent is lest, if we hold them, we shall 
keep the brown men under our heel 
abroad as we mean to keep the black 
men at home.: Self-government, the 
right of representation, all the tradition- 
al cries of American freemen, are to be 
kept purely for use 7,000 miles away, 
while conveniently forgotten in this 
country. The campaign of the Demo- 
crats would be, in that respect, one of 
overflowing love for the brown brother 
whom they cannot see, but of callous dis- 
regard of the black brother whom they 
can see, 

Open discrimination against the negro 
as a voter cannot stop there. It really 
means discrimination against him as a 
man, That is why we think it so hateful 
and perilous. It signifies a willingness 
to extinguish the hope of an entire race, 
Instead of encouraging its members to 
rise, and rewarding them when they do 
rise, it would close the door of opportu- 
nity to them all. That is the true impli- 
eation of the exhortation to the colored 
men to give up their “nonsense” about 
political rights and to turn to “useful” 


It is the inveterate prejudice, the | 





pursuits. It means that what is wanted 
is a subject class of willing or forced 
workers. Wrapped up in the ¢aste spirit 
which would shut the negro out from his 
political rights, is the intention to deny 
him his human rights. 








WORKING OF THE NEW MILITIA 


LAW. 

The disbandment of the famous Wash- 
ington Artillery of New Orleans be- 
cause its members declined to serve un 
der the Dick militia law, the passage of 
which was one of the achievements of 
Secretary Root, indicates one of several 
misunderstandings of the statute. In- 
deed, it may be doubted whether the pub- 
lic has any clear idea as to what Con- 
gress has accomplished by this legisla- 
tion. In the South, particularly, there 
has been much uneasiness. Some of the 
newspapers have read into the law an 
invasion of State rights. One Louisiana 
journal has even feared that Mr. Roose- 
velt might use Southern militia to back 
him up in his anarchistic policy of giv- 
ing office to an occasional worthy negro. 

-All of this anxiety is needless. As far 
as the poyer of the States over their 


Dpilitia is concerned, the Dick law mere- 


ly reaffirms what was al y in the 
rue that the 


Revised nena a 

President is -give e‘right to fix the 
number of men in a company, and to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as 
he sees fit. Whether the States will ac- 
cept them is another matter. This ques- 
tion they have five years to decide. ‘The 
President has no means to force New 
York, for instance, to accept the ri‘te- 
practice regulations which have already 
issued from the War Department for the 
guidance of the militia, unless it be by 
withholding the State’s share of the 
Federal] militia appropriation. When it 
comes to the ordering out of the State 
troops, the President has no real pow- 
ers beyond those granted by previous 
legislation. He can still, in accordance 
with the Constitution, call out the militia 
to repel invasion, to put down insurrec- 
tion, or to enforce the laws. For this pur- 
pose he may send an order direct to such 
militia officers as he may select. But in 
all this procedure there is nothing new 
or revolutionary. 

Looking at the development of the 
militia as a whole, its friends may be 
said to be divided into two camps, those 
who would make of the militia a trained, 
vational reserve for the regular army, 
and those who would make it primarily 
a more efficient body of State troops, The 
views of the former were set, forth by 
Lieut.-Col. James Parker of the army in 
the August North American Review. He 
has been up to this time in charge of 
National Guard matters in the War De- 
partment, and therefore speaks with con- 
siderable authority. His idea is that the 
State troops will become “our second 
line of defence.” In imagination he sees, 
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on the outbreak of war, our National 
Guard regiments taking the field with 
the regulars, uniformed, armed, and 
equipped like them, and ready to go to 
the firing-line until relieved by newly 
formed regiments of volunteers—the 
“third line.” 

Those who oppose these views laugh 
at the belief that State troops can ever 
be made ready to take the field at once 
as complete organizations. They are 
right, for the Dick law (section 7), it 
now appears, requires the physical ex- 
amination of all such soldiers to ascer- 
tain if they are “fit.” To muster in our 
New York regiments according to reg- 
ular-army tests would merely result in 
the discharge as unfit of three-quarters 
of each regiment, the enlisting of raw re- 
cruits by the hundreds, and all the chaos 
of 1898 over again. The militia cannot 
be recruited in peace times, in any State, 
according to army physical standards— 
not even in New York city. On the oth- 
er hand, there cannot be two physical 
standards in war time, one for regulars 
and one for militia—the protection of 
the Treasury from pension grabbers for- 
bids this. Plainly, the idea of a “second 
line,” ready for instant service, is block- 
ed by this impassable obstacle. As before, 
the militia in war time will be able to 
take the field only after a reorganization, 
in which the militiamen physically able 
to enter the United States service will 
be the instructors of the recruits who 
will flock to each regiment. How foolish, 
in view of these facts, appears Lieut.-Col. 
Parker’s statement that “under this law 
the President is able to muster into the 
service of the United States, at once, 
the whole National Guard of 
150,000 men [sic] in brigades, regiments, 
and battalions, as they stand, fully arm- 
ed and equipped, mobilized, and ready 
for active service at six hours’ notice.” 

Yet there are distinct benefits to be 
expected. The law fixes the War De- 
partment’s attention on the _ militia. 
it enables the Department to offer 
substantial advantages in the way of 
joint manceuvres of regulars and mi- 
litia, without cost to the latter: to 
instruct militia officers at the ser- 
vice schools; to furnish arms, ammuni- 
tion, and equipments to States in great- 
er quantities than heretofore, and also 
larger cash allowances. It creates a list 
of tested volunteer officers to be called 
upon in war time. It permits the 
appointment of regular officers to duty 
with State troops, and, above all, it re- 
peals a number of obsolete laws and 
brings together in one place vari- 
ous scattered parts of the statute law 
relating to the militia. There is thus no 
valid excuse now for the man who fails 
to understand precisely to what State 
and national duties he pledges himself 
when he enlists in the National Guard. 
Finally, the law requires the annual in- 
spection of each company, and twenty- 
four drills in each year. 





Just how much the State troops will 
benefit in the long run by the new ré- 
gime will depend largely on the amount 
of tact and intelligence displayed by the 
War Department. If the problem is ap- 
proached in the proper spirit, a great 
deal should be accomplished by unify- 
ing the various militia systems, and by 
inducing State Executives and com- 
manding officers to follow regular-army 
methods wherever possible. Shortcom- 
ings should be freely pointed out, but 
in such a way as to win the sympathy 
and interest of State officers, Manceu- 
vres, for instance, should be planned 
with regard to the needs of State troops, 
and not merely in the interest of the 
higher regular officers who would make 
experiments in strategy. In issuing sug- 
gestions, in the form of orders, to the 
militia, care should be taken to advise 
the adoption of rules and regulations 
which are within the powers of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

But whether the administration of the 
law is to be wise or shortsighted, the 
fact remains that there has been no 
radicaY change in our militia, and that 
it is the same body of State troops it 
was before the passage of the Dick bill. 
Each Governor may order his troops 
where and when he pleases. The State 
Legislatures alone can determine the 
size of their militia. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment calls out State troops, it can 
do so only for nine months, as in 1861, 
and it can no more send them overseas. 


than it could in those stormy days. ° , 
. 


TOM JOHNSON’S “VICTORY.” 


Ohio political mancuvring is doubt- 
less to be judged by Ohio standards. Un- 
der an ethical code which has given pe- 
culiar significance to the term “Ohio 
politics,” gaining control of a convention 
by throwing out the other fellow’s dele- 
gates amounts to a demonstration of en- 
ergy, astuteness, industry, and political 
ability in general. Tom L. Johnson ac- 
cordingly appears to have proved his 
possession of these valuable qualities. 
He “owns” the Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee. This body passes first 
upon the credentials of delegates and 
makes up the temporary list. No person 
whose name is not on this list is admit- 
ted to the convention, and the commit- 
tees, including the committee on cre 
dentials, are appointed by a temporary 
chairman chosen by these admitted dele- 
gates. Thus to control a convention, be- 
gin with the State Central Committee. 
After that, everything else is easy. Some 
opposing delegates may be elected, but it 
is not difficult to get up a contest, and 
the committee will do the rest. One who 
accomplishes this successfully is certain 
to be hailed as a political master—in 
Ohio. 

In many respects Johnson’s victory in 
the Ohio convention is empty. Election 





figures in that State since 1896, when 





the blight of Bryanism began to thin the 
ranks of the Democratic party, show 
the process of elimination by which 
Johnson has maintained himself in pow- 
er, In 1897 the Republican 
candidate for Governor, received a plu- 
rality of 28,000. Nash increased this in 
1899 to 49,000. in 1901 Gov, Nash was 
reélected, this time with a piurality 
of 67,000. Last year Laylin, the Repub- 
lican candidate for Secretary of State, 
was elected by a plurality of more than 
JV,000. 


Bushnell, 


There is small reason to ex 


pect that the progressive decline will 
be checked this year. Johnson's policy 
of elimination was never carried on 
more vigorously than at present. To 


cast out those who oppose him seems to 
be in him a fundamental political in 
stinct. He possesses it in common with 
many another minority leader. 
Whatever importance attaches to the 
convention centres about Johnson as a 
possible national] figure. He has been 
widely advertised as the probable heir 
of Bryan, whom in many 
greatly resembles. If he intends to 
claim the inheritance, the late conven- 
tion was undoubtedly offered as a pledge 
of good faith. 


respects he 


It was a Bryan conven- 
tion. It reaffirmed the Kansas City 
platform; it invited Bryan to come in 
person to Ohio to engage in the can- 
vass; it did everything in its power to 
and affront those who would 
have the party forget its past follies and 
again become a living force in the na- 
tion. There were few conservative dele- 
gates to protest, for the Credentials 
Committee, under Johnson’s orders, had 
refused to seat them, for the most part. 
The only real contest which took place, 
over endorsing a candidate for United 
States Senator, was between Johnson's 
followers and even more radical Bryan 
men, who refused to follow their lead- 
er in the support of Clarke because, in 
1896, Clarke voted for McKinley rather 
than for Bryan. That he returned to 
the fold in 1900 was not enough. If 
there had not been an evident confusion 
in Johnson’s own mind as to the best 
course to follow, the ultra-Bryan ele- 
ment would doubtless have had its way, 
in the endorsement of some straight-out 
silver man for Senator. 


disgust 


It is not easy to see how Johnson has 
gained anything by his victory, bought, 
as it appears, at a very high price. He 
has shown himself a willing heir of the 
disaster of the Bryan régime; but he has 
revealed no capacity for a better sort of 
leadership. There is nothing to indicate 
that, if he were nominated for the Prest- 
dency by the Democrats next year, he 
could win one vote which would not more 
readily be cast for Bryan himself. For 
nearly a decade Bryan has been adding 
steadily to the strength and power of the 
worst Republicans. The Quays, the 


Platts, the Hannas of the party have 
found in him a ready and trusty, if un- 
Bryan's warfare, nom- 


conscious, ally. 
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inally against Republican policies, has 
really been directed against the element 
of his own party which refused to follow 
him. To this conflict he has devoted his 
best energies. For this he has rallied 
his followers when ready to abandon the 
rest of the fight. It is this leadership 
which Johnson has taken up. In bitter- 
ness toward those who do not agree with 
him, in the reckless use of methods 
which deplete the ranks of his party yet 
for this very reason add to the strength 
of his control, Johnson has proved him- 
self the equal of Bryan. If this is the 
quality which the Democratic party is 
looking for, after its experiences of 1896 
and 1900, Johnson is the logical candi- 
date in 1904. 

Evidently, the break from Bryanism is 
not to be easily accomplished. ‘This is 
one of the clearest lessons of the Ohio 
convention. It is not in that State alone 
that the domination of the Bryanites will 
continue for a time because of their pos- 
session of the party machinery. Jt is not 
to be supposed for a moment that there 
is no Democratic voice in Ohio raised 
for conservatism and wiser policies. 
But this sentiment was practically un- 
represented in the convention because 
the State Committee was in the hands of 
the Bryanites. The same condition will 
rule elsewhere. It took the Democrats 
of Iowa two years to rid themselves of 
the party incubus. An attempt in 1901 
to ignore the Kansas City platform was 
defeated on the floor of the convention 
by a vote of 669 to 550, and it was not un- 
til this year, and then only by the nar- 
row margin of 464 to 353, that reaffirma- 
tion was outvoted. A longer process, it 
is now plain, will be required in Ohio, 
for Johnson’s power over the machine 
was increased rather than diminished 
last week. The Democrats of Nebraska, 
likewise, have renewed their devotion to 
Bryanism, Populist alliance and all. 


TRUSTS AND THE BAR ASSOCIATION 

Whatever may be said of the value of 
the specific recommendation in regard to 
Trusts, made on Thursday by the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s Committee on 
Commercial Law, there is no denying 
the importance of any utterance from 
such a source, The Bar Association is 
still one of the most influential bodies 
jn our national life, and one of the most 
representative. When it is the unani- 
mous opinion of one of its committees 
that the American Bar should lead in the 
work of regulating the great combina- 
tions of capital which are now the strik- 
ing feature of our industrial life, law- 
makers and publicists everywhere must 
give their attention. 

There can be no dissent from the com- 
mittee’s belief that a United States Se- 
curities Company might easily have 
followed the Northern Securities Com- 
pany. Nor is the picture of a future 
J. Pierpont Morgan combining all the 





industries of the land, so that there 
shall be but one possible employer and 
but one possible seller, without some 
warrant in view of our present indus- 
trial tendencies, When the heads of great 
railroads and commercial combinations 
openly state their belief in the contin- 
uation of such amalgamations as we 
have witnessed, and even on a larger 
scale than heretofore, it would ill be- 
come those who have to deal with the 
law to pay no attention to the future. For 
the courts must follow, however fast 
trade and industry may lead. Coinci- 
dent with the growth of Trusts has been 
the creation of a law of Trusts. But the 
question really before the legal profes- 
sion, as well as the nation, is simply 
whether the courts and the legislatures 
behind them shall hinder or facilitate 
the process of industrial combination. 

The Bar Association’s committee is 
not content with a mere verbal opposi- 
tion to monopolies present and future. 
It proposes three distinct remedies: tax- 
ation to death or until the growth of 
great combinations is impeded; regula- 
tion in the case of all companies which 
are subject to the interstate commerce 
laws; and competition by the State. 
None of these is new, but their pre- 
sentation at this moment should recall 
to the public mind the extent of the 
powers which inhere in the Government. 
That the power to destroy by taxation 
may be wielded by the Federal Legisla- 
ture has been implied in decisions of 
our highest tribunal. The extent of its 
powers of regulation, under both the in- 
terstate commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution and recent legislation, is now in 
process of development in the Federal 
courts. But into no interpretation of 
the Constitution has there yet been read 
the right of the Government to engage 
in any form of manufacture, or to be- 
come the competitor of the Trusts. 

This suggestion of the committee 
sounds rather like a counsel of despera- 
tion. It will be welcomed only by those 
who desire the nationalization of all 
industry, like the speaker at the Peace 
Conference at Mystic on the same day, 
who would purchase industrial peace by 
the common ownership of all the ma- 
chinery of production and distribution. 
But the proposal itself is another sign 
that, as all roads lead to Rome, so all 
the highways of combination over which 
we are now passing lead inevitably to 
national ownership. The advocates of 
collectivism rejoice in the growth of the 
Standard Ofl Company as they do in that 
of the United States Steel Company. 
They affirm with truth that the greater 
these combinations become, the greater 
is the evident necessity for the public to 
defend itself against them. They are 
confident that in the long run the only 
possible means of defence is for the peo- 
ple to take the power from the hands of 
a few enormously wealthy men. Similar- 
ly, the single-taxers see in the piling up 





of capital and the growth of monopolies 
the rapid approach of the millennium 
in which they believe. 

In short, in the soil of our present in- 
dustrial conditions there flourishes many 
a noxious growth. ‘Golden Rule” Jones 
and “Tom” Johnson find their oppor- 
tunity to take root in it and develo) 
strength they could not have in saner—- 
and poorer—times. Moreover, they ar: 
too significant to be dismissed with a 
word. As long as our Trusts wax un- 
checked, there is powerful ammunition 
at hand for men like these. We must con- 
fess to a regret, therefore, that the Bar 
Association’s committee wasted a mo- 
ment upon the futile vision of a govern- 
ment underselling a Steel Trust or an 
oil monopoly. Even if the Constitution- 
al power were at hand, who could con- 
ceive of such a state of affairs in prac- 
tice? In certain limited fields, such as 
the making of rifles, and cannon, and 
the construction of warships, the Fed- 
eral Government has become a manufac- 
turer. We know of no case where such 
industrial ventures have equalled, much 
less surpassed, the achievements of pri- 
vate capital similarly invested. And of 
what use as a regulator of Trusts would 
be a Government concern which could 
not outstrip its rivals in economy and 
speed of production? 

Encouraging as it is to have the Bar 
Association’s committee describe the 
remedies within reach, they might well 
have looked a little further into the fu- 
ture and portrayed the ultimate goal of 
unchecked combinations. This is the 
psychological moment for such an au- 
thoritative utterance, not merely be- 
cause of the growth of Trusts, but be- 
cause of the unions of laborers on the 
one side and employers on the other. 
If any one doubts the evils which follow 
such associations, let him read Mr. Ray 
Stannard Baker’s account, in McClure’s, 
of the way employers and laborers have 
fleeced the middlemen in Chicago. The 
same tendency is brought out in the 
letters of the staff correspondent of the 
Evening Post from that city. The in- 
evitable result of such alliances is the 
plundering of the consumer and the 
stifling of competition, which is to-day 
as much as ever the very life of trade 
and the surest foundation of national 
prosperity. 


LABOR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


“A topheavy community” is the term 
applied to Johannesburg by Mr. Arthur 
Hawkes in a vivacious article in the 
Review of Reviews. The phrase describes 
well enough British South Africa as a 
whole. The gold and diamond craze, 
ably abetted by the campaign of Cecil 
Rhodes’s agents, has peopled the coun- 
try with managers and employers. La- 
bor is deficient. The British South Afri- 
cans, unlike the strudy pioneers of Aus- 
tralia or of our West, have evaded the 
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common pains of conquering a new 
country. South Africa may have been 
won in the smoke of British rifles; it 
nas not been redeemed by the sweat of 
British brows. During the great pe- 
riod of expansion the syndicates and 
their salaried employees made up a 
large part of the immigrants, and so a 
top-heavy community has arisen, creat- 
ed prematurely from Lombard Street, 
and unprovided with that foundation of 
a healthy social order, an industrious la- 
boring class, 

The advance agents of empire seem to 
have left out of their South African cal. 
culations South African human nature. 
The Beits, Rhodeses, and Barnatos were 
apparently as indifferent to the hu- 
man material with which they had to 
work as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Mil- 
ner were later contemptuous of Boer 
ways of thinking. In the heyday of the 
syndicates a very thinly veiled form of 
peonage kept the Kaffirs at work in the 
mines; now that the powers of the 
companies have been abridged it is dif- 
ficult to get labor for the mines, while 
projected new railroads and the rehabil- 
itation of farming and ranching will 
still further deplete the labor supply 
of the Rand. In addition to the actual 
shortage of laborers the easy, desul- 
tory habits of the native blacks bring 
about in South Africa generally a more 
distracting condition than exists in the 
darkest regions of our own South. The 
farm laborer in Rhodesia, after a short 
term service, buys him a wife, support- 
ed by whom he lives happy ever after. 
Of the Kaffirs writes Mr. Hawkes: 
“They work part of the time, rest most 
of the time, and talk all the time.” 

Before this emergency two views are 
commonly advocated. First, the natives 
must be forced to work; second, work- 
men must be imported in great num- 
bers to carry on existing and planned 
enterprises. Most colonists frankly 
preach the gospel of work—for the na- 
tive—or the cowhide and prison pen. 
As Dr. Blyden, a former Minister of Li- 
beria, put it euphemistically, when dis- 
cussing the Belgian practices in the Con- 
go State: “It needs something more 
than persuasion or denunciation to make 
the native see that it is his bounden 
duty to toil in order that a foreigner 
may enrich himself and live at ease.’ 
But that “something more” is abhorrent 
to the humanity of stay-at-home Im- 
perialists, and it is not surprising that 
Lord Milner and Mr. Chamberlain 
choose to hang on the other horn of the 
dilemma—wholesale importation of con- 
tract laborers, 

In the very instructive correspondence 
between the Colonial Secretary and the 
Governor-General, the latter has con- 
sistently taken the ground that the Kaf- 
firs are fitted only for underground la- 
bor, and that they are morally an appur- 
tenance of the mining industry. He ac- 
cordingly proposes that, for Government 





railroads and the like, coolies or Chi- 
nese be imported under contract for a 
term of years—seven is suggested, with 
provision for their control while in 
South Africa and for their subsequent 
deportation. To this plan Mr. Cham- 
berlain has given a qualified assent, in- 
that this temporary 
wardship must be conducted in a man- 
ner acceptable to the moral sensibilities 
of England and to the wishes of the In- 
dian Government. 

Since sensibilities are pretty 
thoroughly seasoned from South Afri- 
can exposure, obstacles to Lord Milner’s 
impressment will come less from hu- 
manitarian holders of ‘“Kaffirs’’ than 
from the Cape and else- 
where who fear the further complica- 
tion of a race problem already involved 
enough. One need not, with the alarm- 
ist press of Germany, imagine British 
South Africa on the brink of servile in- 
surrection, to perceive that there is, from 
Rhodesia to the Cape, a race problem as 
threatening as our own. Chinamen, so 
long as Lord Milner’s principle of ‘“Kaf- 
firs below ground, foreigners above 
ground,” was lived up to, would perhaps 
get along with the natives. Coolies 
would probably be a very dangerous 
element in the South African chaos. In 
slipping such a foundation under the 
wobbling Imperial structure, the repair- 
ers might be very like workmen who lay 
their bricks in dynamite. 

Nobody seems to consider the obvious 
moral solution of the crux—repentance 
and patience: repentance of an exploi- 
tation conducted with reckless haste; 
patience until the Kaffirs shall have 
learned to work, or until the natural 
demand shall have drawn to South Afri- 
ca laborers who come not under bond- 
age, but of their own free will. So sim- 
ple an attitude will hardly be taken by 
those who have gold or diamonds to 
or rails to lay on the veldt. Those 
peaceful processes which have hitherto 
made pioneer nations great, are too slow 
for Lombard Street pioneers with divi- 
dends to pay. It seems as if the gods, 
having given to our generation bound- 
less energy, had withheld wisdom. No 
more telling instance of the arrogance 
of the new Imperialism could be fur- 
nished than this, that, lacking the ab- 
solute power of life and limb of the 
old Imperialism, it constitutes itself a 
special Providence and moves human be- 
ings about as counters on the industrial 
board. Let whoever still cherishes the 
Disraeli vision of imperium et libertas, 
ponder Lord Milner’s plan of impress- 
ing yellow men for seven years of 
“compound” life in distant British pos- 
sessions. 
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KHARTUM AND OMDURMAN. 


KHARTUM, March, 1903. 
The Mahdi captured Khartum, and Gor- 
don was killed on the night of January 26- 








27, 1885; and till Kitchener defeated 
Khalifa on September 2, 1898, at 
man, the heap of 
which had once town of some 70,- 
000 inhabitants, this district was as inac- 
cessible as any part of Thibet. What hap- 
pened on that awful day, when the victori- 
ous army of fanatics which had been kept 
at bay for 317 days by the valor and per- 
sonal influence of one man, broke through 
the flimsy defence of this town of Khar- 
tum, will never be accurately known. 
thousand are said to have massa- 
ered before the Mahdi ordered his follow- 
ers to stay their hand. Gordon 
one of the 4,000, and met his death with 
as calm a sense of certainty that the 
spear-thrusts of his enemies simply ad- 
mitted him to the realm of the immortals, 
as that which inspired the successor of his 
opponent, the Khalifa Abdallah, fifteen 
years later—when utterly defeated by Col. 
F. R. Wingate at Om Dekribat on Novem- 
ber 24, 1899—to seat himself with his emirs 
within range of the rifle 
death rather than surrender. 
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The battle of Kerreri took place less than 
five years ago,and we have just returned 
from the public garden where, 
hours, the Sudanese Military Band, led by 
a bandmaster as black as coal 
trimly in European uniform as the band- 
master of an English regiment, played an 
overture by Auber, and waltzes and Mol- 
with 


for two 


dressed as 


loy’s songs, accurately, in tune and 
feeling. In these same public gardens an 
agricultural and industrial exhibition had 
recently been held, and they are approach- 
ed from the front by a boulevard on the 
banks of the Blue Nile, lined for a distance 
of two miles from the recently completed 
Gordon College with handsome Government 
buildings and private villas. The Khe- 
dival Avenue, from which the public gar- 
dens open on the rear, has been laid out 
with four rows of shade trees, and is being 
rapidly lined with substantial business and 
private houses, including two banks. Par- 
allel to these, other spacious thorough- 
fares have been cut through the site of the 
old native town, and of the cemetery where 
so many of Gordon's faithful followers lie 
unnamed, whose lives were troubled by his 
enemies, and whose remains are now 
ing disturbed by his friends. And 
avenues are crossed by streets laid out on 
the same most liberal scale, and which are 
being so rapidly built upon that the wide 
space between the town and the defensive 
walls and trenches which Gordon built and 
dug between the Blue and the White Nile, 
will from all appearances soon be occupied; 
and those fortifications which he so 
fruitlessly relied will become mere mat- 
ters of record, like the romantic events of 
which they are to-day almost the only, 
vanishing monuments. 


be- 
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The amount of regenerative work done 
in the short period since the crushing bat- 
tle of Omdurman or Kerreri is astonish- 
ing, but it is not so amazing as the faith 
in the future of the country and in their 
own ability to develop its latent resources 
which is thus evinced by its conquerors, It 
seems so short a time ago since Khartum 
was abandoned to utter darkness and the 
tyranny of the Mahdi, yet now you reach it 
by travelling over 575 miles of the Sudan- 
ese Government Railroad in sleeping-car 
trains, provided with excellent diners and 
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lighted by electricity, to be received on 
landing in the Grand Hotel of Khartum— 
“Grand,” however, onky by courtesy—-owned 
and run by the L. S. D. Company, which it 
is believed will mean ultimately Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence, but for the present 
means the emblems of hope of the London 
Sudanese Development Syndicate, One fea- 
ture of the railroad management might be 
imitated midway on our own transconti- 
nental roads. After a dusty night’s drive 
between Wady Halfa and Abu Hamed, over 
230 miles of hot and sandy desert, the train 
stops sufficiently long to enable the passen- 
gers to enjoy at their option a hot or cold 
bath in a clean, well-equipped bathing es- 
tablishment. All these seem very com- 
monplace and matter-of-fact themes—rail- 
roads, dining-cars, sleepers, baths, hotels, 
etc.—and they are in truth but poor dupli- 
cates of what we can enjoy with far less 
trouble and at far less expense at home. 
But they are none the less a most inspiring 
phenomenon in these outskirts of Africa, 
because they express a most emphatic 
prophecy and forecast of the speed with 
which the whole continent will, for better 
or worse, be forced into the circle of civ- 
ilization. 

The railroad was built as a military mea- 
sure, but is now an artery of commerce, 
though still owned and operated by the 
Government. Before the Sudan was aban- 
doned after Gordon’s death, the Egyptian 
Government planned and commenced accu- 
mulating materia] for a railroad to follow 
the Nile valley above the First Cataract. 
Of this road a few miles were subsequently 
built, and two trains a week are now run 
over it to New Dongola, whence a steam- 
ship service gives access to the once popu- 
lous and prosperous province of Dongola. 
It was thus by the river that Kitchener 
commenced his advance, but before he had 
proceeded far he decided that it would be 
quicker and cheaper to lay a track upon 
the level desert, across the peninsula, 
which is enclosed by the Nile, between 
Wady Halfa, at the foot of the Second Cat- 
aract, and Abu Hamed, at the head of the 
Fourth Cataract, where the Nile resumes 
its north and south course. No engineering 
difficulty presented itself. The chief dilemma 
was to secure with sufficient speed the con- 
struction material and the equipment. As a 
consequence of taking what was offered, 
there are now no less than five different 
types of locomotives on the road, which 
was enabled to be built across the desert, 
and thence along the river bank to Hal- 
faiya, opposite Khartum, at the rate of one 
mile a day. Delay might have been occa- 
sioned in crossing the Atbara River but for 
the bid for the long bridge by an American 
firm on promise of prompt delivery, which 
promise was faithfully kept. 

The gauge of the railroad is forty-two 
inches, and is found so efficient that the 
same gauge is to be adopted on the Suakin- 
Berber road, soon to be built, which will 
virtually throw out of service the existing 
road from Wady Halfa to Berber; for from 
Suakin, a port on the Red Sea, to Berber 
on the Nile is only 240 miles, whereas from 
Wady Halfa to Berber is 361 miles, and 
from Alexandria to Wady Halfa is 686 miles 
by rail and 226 miles by boat. From Berber 
to Khartum is by rail 216 miles.- At pres- 
ent, therefore, to reach Khartum by steam- 
er from the nearest seaport, Alexandria, one 
travels 1,261 miles by rail and 226 by steam- 





er; whereas, when the Suakin-Berber cut- 
off is built, Khartum will be brought with- 
in reach of a seaport by 455 miles of rail- 
road. And as every act of the Government 
bespeaks unwavering faith in the future of 
that rich region, situated between the fer- 
tilizing waters of the Blue and the White 
Niles, and as to prosperity cheap trans- 
portation is essential, this further step 
towards the development of the Sudan must 
soon be taken. The Suakin-Berber Railroad 
will traverse a desert, but, except for some 
20 miles on the Red Sea littoral, the cost 
of construction should not exceed that of 
the Halfa-Abu Hamed section, which it is 
understood was about $10,000 a mile, for the 
desert offers as favorable a location for 
a railroad as the prairie itself, and, in the 
243 miles traversed by the Halfa-Abu 
Hamed section, sand offers less obstacle 
than a road of equal length in our own 
Southwest encounters from the same diffi- 
culty. 

The desert, in approaching the Nile or 
approaching springs, supports scattered 
acacia trees, our Western mesquite, and a 
growth of yuccas and coarse grass like our 
Western bear grass, but few or no cacti. 
At however short a distance from water, it 
presents, for stretches of league after 
league, an absolute prairie surface, covered 
with coarse sand and gravel out of which 
rocky masses rise, attaining sometimes the 
dignity of short ranges. These are abso- 
lutely devoid of vegetation, but streaked to 
their very summits with yellow sand, which 
has been blown into their ravines from the 
adjacent desert, and thus looks from the 
distance like tawny glaciers. The surface 
of this vast plain exposed to the action 
of the high winds has, by a natural sifting 
process, been deprived of the finer particles 
of sand, and therefore only such coarse sand 
and heavy gravel as nothing but a hurricane 
can move, covers them, and gives the 
railroad builder a most excellent material 
for his road bed. Although the whole line 
from Halfa or Suakin to Khartum is well 
within the tropics, it is only as Khartum 
is approached that heavy rains are liable to 
obstruct traffic during three or four of our 
summer months. Owing, therefore, to the 
aridity of the region, the scenery contin- 
ues for 150 miles further south than Khar- 
tum to retain all the characteristics of 
that of Egypt, and agriculture is and can 
be practised only by the aid of irrigation. 
The climate is consequently less enervating 
than in the moist, forest-clad, and marshy 
equatorial region; and, though Europeans 
will not be engaged in the manual labor of 
winning from the fertile soil its bountiful 
crops, Europeans can superintend the large 
industries which will grow up, and can su- 
pervise their administration. Mining may 
even supplement agriculture; for, though it 
would be premature to count on the profit- 
able production of the baser and more pre- 
cious metals, they are known to exist. The 
Mahdi coined a considerable amount of 
copper. His large pennies, though not cur- 
rent, are soid for a trifle as curiosities. 
One of them, which I have had analyzed, 
contains, in addition to the copper, not les¢ 
than 1,109 ounces of silver and 1.61 ounces 
of gold to the ton. The metal must have 
been derived from some native source, as no 
such copper is in the market, 

Khartum lies within the angle formed 
by the junction of the Blue Nile, which 
takes its rise in Abyssinia, and the White 





Nile, which flows out of the Great Lakes. 
So sharp is the angle that Gordon threw 
a line of fortifications from one river to the 
other in order to protect the town. Im- 
‘mediately opposite Khartum, on the Blue 
Nile, is Halfaiya, the terminus of the Sudan 
Railroad, where the Government and the 
Development Company are building large 
shops, and to which they hope to transfer 
the trade of Omdurman. This capital of 
the Mahdi and subsequently of the Khalifa 
is situated opposite what will be the west- 
ern suburb of Khartum when it covers the 
whole angle between the rivers. It ex- 
tends partially down the bank of the White 
Nile and of the main river below the 
junction of its branches. If Khartum rep- 
resents Europe transplanted into Africa, 
Omdurman is still Africa undiluted. It 
stretches for four miles along the river 
bank, for when it was the depot into which 
the Khalifa herded the population under 
the protection or the surveillance of his 
army, it contained not fewer than 500,000 
souls. The people lived in one-storied mud 
huts lining streets laid out on an orderly 
system; but the warriors of the Khalifa’s 
own tribe, some 10,000 in number, occupied 
a walled enclosure flanked with towers, in 
which they could resist any uprising of 
the disaffected, and which it would have 
been difficult for the invading army to 
take without great loss. The only two- 
storied house in this great human ant-hill 
was the house of the Khalifa; that even of 
the Mahdi was almost indistinguishable 
from the abode of his followers. Both were 
built near the great square of prayers, for, 
in the Sudan, Mohammedan architecture as 
well as the creed itself is reduced to its 
simplest elements. There are few or no 
mosques and no minarets, and therefore it 
must have been an inspiring sight to view 
the vast aggregate of humanity filling this 
grand square at the hour of prayer, and 
bowing simultaneously in the direction of 
Mecca. 

The simplicity of the monotheistic creed 
of Mohammed, compared with the more in- 
tricate dogmatic system of Christianity, 
has always appealed strongly to the simple 
African mind, quite apart from the more 
attractive heaven which the Prophet prom- 
ised to his followers. The Arab slave 
merchant has therefore been generally a 
successful missionary. But though the 
tribes of northern Sudan are Moslem, this 
is not the case with the natives of the 
Bahr el-Ghazal and others of the south- 
ern tribes, among whom the Government 
encourages Christian missionary effort. The 
field nevertheless has been occupied by 
only two agencies, to whom Lord Cromer 
referred in the following passage of his 
speech at Khartum last January: 


“Let me also testify to the special plea- 
sure which it afforded me to visit the ad- 
mirably conducted establishments of the 
American missionaries on the Sobat and 
that of the Austrians on the White Nile— 
one Protestant, the other Roman Catho- 
lic; but I make no distinction between 
the two. Both are admirably conducted. I 
entirely concur with Sir Reginald Wingate 
and with, I believe, every responsible 
authority in this country, in thinking that 
the time is still distant when mission 
work can be permitted amongst the Mos- 
lem population of the Sudan. But such 
efforts as are now being made amongst 
the pagan tribes in the southern provinces 
deserve, and shall certainly receive, any 
reasonable amount of encouragement and 
assistance which can be afforded to them.” 
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The material which the missionary will 
have to work upon is infinitely more tract- 
able than the negro of the West Coast, be- 
cause intellectually far superior, if one may 
judge by the fine specimens of the interior 
tribesmen one sees in the bazaars of 
Omdurman. It is the great mart of the 
gum-arabic, ivory, and ostrich-feather trade 
of northeastern Africa, and representatives 
of some thirty tribes may be seen in its 
markets. They are remarkably well formed 
in frame, and even handsome in features. 
The prognathous characters of the West 
Coast face are conspicuously absent; and, 
though we can well conceive this people to 
be fierce and sanguinary, their expression 
is not vicious, and the women are not only 
stately in figure, but even pretty, in spite 
of their color. 

Omdurman after the battle was almost 
deserted, but population is returning with 
trade and with prosperity, and it is now 
said to harbor about 60,000 inhabitants. 
Still, only a small section of the original 
city is occupied, and a mile of empty streets 
and ruined adobe houses intervenes between 
the quarter containing the Grand Square, 
the bazaars, the departmental headquarters 
and barracks, and the cluster of houses 
further down the river around the machine 
shops of the Development Company. Deso- 
lation oppresses you, and that death itself 
was once rampant you are reminded by un- 
earthing human bones as your donkey 
ploughs through the dust of the streets. Dis- 
ease in that crowded, unsanitary, starving 
town must have carried off its hundreds of 
thousands before the thousands fell on the 
plain to the north. 

The hopeless character of the struggle of 
barbarism and fanaticism against modern 
arms and modern methods is well displayed 
in the heaps of old-fashioned weapons pick- 
ed up on the Kerreri battlefield. Though the 
Mahdi had the thousands of modern rifles 
taken from the obliterated armies of Hicks 
Pasha and Baker Pasha, and a battery of 
rapid-fire guns, which is still in his old 
armory, the most of his men who were 
provided with any firearms used old-fash- 
ioned flint-lock muskets and pistols, which 
are now heaped in huge piles within the 
same receptacle of antiquities and sold by 
the Government to tourists as curiosities for 
a@ few shillings apiece. Many are guns of 
even an older type than the “Old Brown 
Bess.’”’ I picked out a flintlock which, hav- 
ing lost even its primitive mechanism, wae 
fired by a match like an old matchlock. 
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UNCONSTITUTIONAL ABRIDGMENT OF 
THE SUFFRAGE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


RESPECTED FRIEND: In regard to the 
contention that the Fifteenth Amendment 
prevents Congress from giving effect to that 
provision of the Fourteenth which requires 
a reduction of representation when the right 
to vote is denied or abridged, it seems to 
me that the facts are as follows: The Fif- 
teenth Amendment prohibits the abridgment 
of the suffrage ‘‘on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude.”” The 
prohibition here is absolute so far as it 
goes, and the thing prohibited cannot be 
done without a palpable violation of the 





letter and spirit of the Constitution. There- 
of such 
to 


fore, Congress can take no notice 
an the suffrage 
prohibit it. To suppose that Congress can 
reduce the representation of a State on ac- 
count of such an abridgment of the suffrage 
is to suppose that Congress can license a 
State to violate the Constitution. On that 
supposition, a State violates the Constitu- 
tion, and Congress permits it to continue 
the violation, provided the said State pays 
a penalty, which is virtually a license fee, 
in the form of a reduction of representa- 
Such by would be 
revolutionary. When either Congress or the 
Supreme Court assumes the right to sanc- 
tion a violation of the Constitution, consti- 
tutional government to an 
The only legitimate function of Con- 
gress in such a case is to uphold the Con- 


abridgment of except 


tion. action Congress 


will have come 
end. 


stitution., 

It is Clear that 
teenth Amendment which requires a reduc- 
tion of representation, applies only to such 


the section of the Four- 


abridgments of the suffrage as may be ef- 
fected without the Constitution; 
that is, to such as are not ‘“‘on account of 


violating 


race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The Fifteenth Amendment 
ments and modifies the Fourteenth, but does 
not supersede it, or conflict with it in any 
wise. Isaac W. GRISCcOM. 


supple- 


PHILADELPHIA, Sth month 25th, 1903. 


NEGRO AND JEW. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In a recent number of the Libre Pa- 
role are some interesting comments by M. 
Edouard Drumont on the negro question in 
the United States, which show how the race 
problem of one country may be made to 
point a moral in the affairs of another. 
M. Drumont says: 

“As concerns the negroes, we have no 
right to encourage by our approval the 
rigorous measures which have been adopted 
against them across the Atlantic. As I have 
said before, they have done us no harm in 
France, and hence we do not see why we 
should intermeddle with their struggle with 
the whites in the United States. The moral 
which stands out plainly from these facts 
is the establishment of a scientific, moral, 
ethnological, social, and economic truth 
with which our readers have long been fa- 
miliar. Equality between races will never 
exist. Shem, Ham, and Japheth, will never 
live side by side in fraternity, tolerance, 
and peace. In France, Japheth has 
become the slave of Shem. In the United 
States, Japheth wishes to reduce Ham again 
to the condition of servitude from which he 
already regrets that he raised him.” 


LAWRENCE B. EVANS. 
Paris, August 20, 1903. 


OUR INTEREST IN SPANISH ARCHIVES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The recent appointment of the li- 
brarian of the Philippine Islands, to make 
explorations in the archives of Spain and 
Mexico respecting the earlier history of the 
islands, should serve as a reminder that in 
those same archives there are, or should be, 
lying vast quantities of unedited material 
relating to a much earlier acquisition by 
the United States, namely, Louisiana. Ef- 
forts have been made for years to induce 
the Government to secure copies of the 
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archives. Surely, Louisiana should come 
before the Philippine Islands 

In almost al! the treaties by wh t 
ritory has been acquired from other civil- 
ized nations by the United States, there 
has been a clause in the treaty providing 
that all the archives relating to the por- 


tions of ierritory thus a 
handed over to 


I have once or twice tried to fol! 


quired should be 
United States authorities. 


Ww up the 


history of attempts to carry into execution 
this clause. In the case of two treaties I 
found the appointment of an officer to re- 
ceive the documents, but the matter always 
ended with the statement from him of his 
inability to carry out the work. Is it not 
time that the non-fulfilment of this article 
in all the treaties should be inquired into, 


and that a commission be appointed to re- 


pair the negligence of past administrations? 
I am not ignorant that steps in the di- 
rection suggested have been considered by 


committees of the American Historical As- 
sociation. 


it seems to me that there would 
be considerable economy if the work on 
Louisiana and the Philippines could be car- 
ried out simultaneously. 
Yours truly, WILLIAM BEER. 


Howarp Memoria Liprary, 


’ New ORLEANS, 
August 27, 1903. 


CHAMBERLAIN “SCREWS.” 
TO THE EpiTOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: People at home have perhaps as good 
opportunity for keeping up with the pro- 
gress of the ball that Mr. Chamberlain has 
started as those of us who are now in Eng- 
land; for the newspaper correspondents are 
observing and quick. But of the in- 
teresting details are sure lost. I en- 
close a letter cut from the London Daily 
News of yesterday, which indicates in some 
degree the direction and progress of the 
protectionists. The visitor seems to be at 
home, with a national election day close 
at hand. P. 


some 


to be 


OxForpD, August 14, 1905 


Sir: I write to call your attention to the 
way a Mr. Willey of Exeter—who is, I be- 
lieve, an engineer and a Tory-—-intends to 
support Mr. Chamberlain in his endeavor 
to tax the food of the people. Mr. Willey 
emptoys, I have an impression, a good many 
men, and you will see from the Western 
Times I send you that he, according to the 
old Tory style, expects them to vote at the 
next election as he thinks fit. He concluded 
his speech at Exeter last Thursday, at a 
meeting in the Guildhall, called to discuss 
the new fiscal policy, follows: “As a 
point of honor he should say to his men 
that he expected them to follow his lead in 
this direction of vital importance affecting 
the very existence of his industry, and he 
had little fear of the result. If they did not 
follow the leader, they could not complain 
of him if they found their occupation gone, 
and if he asked them to step aside for men 
on whose loyalty he could depend.” This 
extract is taken from the tenth page of the 
Western Times. 

It would be useful to reprint it and to 
show the public what is the spirit which 
animates some of Mr. Chamberlain's fol- 
lowers.—Yours, etc., G. F. NEWMAN. 


LutTugr Hovss, Cagpitox, Devon, 
August 10, 1008, 
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ENGLISH HOME OF THE FRANKLINS. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 


Sim: It is not generally known in the 
States that the little village of Ecton in 


Northamptonshire, five miles east of the 





materials of Louisiana history in foreign 


county town, was the home for all time, as 
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ordinarily calculated, of the Franklin 
family, till about the period at which the 
father of the celebrated Benjamin crossed 
the Atlantic. This, perhaps, puts the mat- 
ter somewhat inadequately, seeing that the 
bones of generations of Franklins lie un- 
der the shadow of the thirteenth-century 
church, which is no discredit to the 
county that, above all others in England, 
is conspicuous for its ancient churches. 

A couple of inscribed tombstones of date 
1702 commemorate the last of the Frank- 
lins who lived in Ecton, namely, the uncle 
and aunt of Benjamin. The names of the 
family, from that date back to the begin- 
ning of the Registers, 1549, are continually 
on its pages. The family were small free- 
holders, of the yeoman class, owning a 
house in the village and about thirty 
acres of land, to the cultivation of which 
they added various trades, that of black- 
smith being the one we hear most of. 
The homestead has gone, but the house 
erected on its site in 1757 remains, and is 
now the village store. 

Benjamin Franklin’s father was born 
here; but, owing probably to religious 
differences with his family, who were 
strong church people, he removed _ to 
Banbury, whence he eventually emigrated 
to America. A brother, Thomas Frank- 
lin, whose tombstone is kept in good 
order for the benefit of the very few Amer- 
icans who chance to visit Ecton, rose high- 
er in the world than his forebears and be- 
came a lawyer. He left only a daughter 
behind him, and, on her marriage to a Mr. 
Fisher in another part of the county, the 
little freehold was sold, and the Franklins 
vanished from Ecton. . 

Eight times a day, however, we are still 
reminded of the family after a fashion 
quite unique in English county villages; 
for Tom Franklin, the above-named law- 
yer, uncle of Banjamin and last of the 
name, evidently a stirring and active per- 
son, collected a subscription for a new 
chime of bells to be hung in the old 
church tower, which, in addition to the 
usual function of church bells, are set for a 
carillon, and, for the last 200 years, at 
stated hours, night and day, play the time- 
honored but now forgotten tune, “Britons, 
Strike Home’’—a favorite, no doubt, of the 
Ecton Franklins. 

And now for the practical part of this 
letter, Ecton Church is in danger of col- 
lapse. Restoration, not for fancy or decora- 
tive purposes merely, but for the saving of 
the edifice, has been pronounced by an ex- 
perienced architect to be necessary. The 
parish is a purely agricultural one, consist- 
ing of 500 souls, including the rector, squire, 
the writer, seven or eight farmers, and the 
rest all laboring men or servants. The 
sum required is £3,000 ($15,000). There is 
no fund worth mentioning to which such a 
parish can appeal. The people of the 
parish have to do thelr own church restora- 
tion, while to apply to the Bnglish public 


on the strength of the Franklin associa- 
tion would be waste of breath and print. 
I venture to think that, for obvious rea- 


sons, there may be people in America who 
will help us to save this fine and stately old 
thirteenth-century fabric, in which Frank- 
lin’'s family worshipped for 300 years at 
any rate, and were all baptized and buried, 
from collapse. The parishioners will be 
able to find about half the required sum 
at the outside; of the balance there is no 





prospect in view. I might also remark that 
Ecton Church with its surroundings, its 
Queen Anne rectory, its Hall and timbered 
precincts, and quaint old-fashioned village, 
is one of the most picturesque nooks of its 
kind in the Midland counties; and, curious- 
ly enough, is only twelve miles from the 
home of the Washingtons at Brington. 
Letters may be addressed to the Rev. J. 
C. Cox-Edwards, rector, Ecton, Northamp- 
ton.—Yours truly, A. G. BRADLEY. 
Ecron, August 4, 1903. 








Notes. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ fall announcements 
include ‘Literary New York: Its Landmarks 
and Associations,’ by Charles Hemstreet; 
‘Protection Papers,’ by William Dudley 
Foulke; ‘Twelve Years in a Monastery,’ by 
Joseph McCabe; Moore’s translation of the 
Odes of Anacreon, with six designs by Giro- 
det de Roussy, on Japanese tissue; the 
Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, edited, 
with illustrations from his own designs, by 
Elizabeth Luther Cary; the Works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb, in seven volumes, 
edited by E. V. Lucas; ‘The Record of a 
Family,’ a means of preserving interesting 
data in the lives of children from birth to 
maturity; ‘The Constitutional Decisions of 
John Marshall,’ edited by Yoseph P. Cot- 
ton, jr., in two volumes; ‘The Writings of 
Samuel Adams,’ edited by Prof. Henry A. 
Cushing, in three volumes; the second vol- 
ume of John Boyd Thacher’s ‘Christopher 
Columbus’; ‘Parliamentary England,’ by Ed- 
ward Jenks; ‘Ireland under English Rule,’ 
by Thomas Addis Emmet; ‘Palaces, Pri- 
sons, and Resting-Places of Mary Queen 
of Scots,’ by M. M. Shoemaker; the sec- 
ond volume of Hanotaux’s ‘Contemporary 
France’; a Life of Voltaire, by S. G. Tal- 
lentyre; ‘Old Court Life in France,’ by 
Frances Elliot; ‘Romance of the Bourbon 
Chateaux,’ by Elizabeth W. Champney; 
‘French Life in Town and Country,’ by Han- 
nah Lynch (library edition); ‘Austrian Life 
in Town and Country,’ by Francis H. E. 
Palmer; ‘Turkish Life in Town and Coun- 
try,’ by Lucy M. J. Garnett; and the ‘Life 
and Teachings of Abbas Effendi,’ by Myron 
H. Phelps. . 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s list will include 
‘William Wetmore Story and his Friends,’ 
by Henry James; ‘William Ellery Chan- 
ning,’ by Paul Revere Frothingham; ‘John 
Greenleaf Whittier,’ by Prof. George R. 
Carpenter; ‘Henry Ward Beecher,’ by Ly- 
man Abbott; ‘The Life and Letters of Mar- 
garet J. Preston,’ by Elizabeth Preston Al- 
lan; ‘Memoirs of Rufus Putnam,’ edited by 
Rowena W. Buell; ‘Reminiscences of an 
Astronomer,’ by Prof. Simon Newcomb; ‘My 
Own Story,’ by J. T. Trowbridge, and the 
same author’s Poetical Works; ‘The Sing- 
ing Leaves,’ by Josephine Preston Peabody; 
‘The Passing Show,’ five short plays by 
Harriett Monroe;‘Elizabeth of England,’ a 
dramatic romance in five volumes, by Prof. 
N. 8. Shaler; ‘The Overture,’ poems by Jo- 
seph Russell Taylor; ‘Gawayne and the 
Green Knight,’ by Chariton M. Lewis; ‘Fit- 
teen Sonnets of Petrarch,’ selected and 
translated by T. W. Higginson, who also 
collaborates with Henry W. Boynton in a 
‘Reader's History of American Literature’; 
‘The Great Poets of Italy,’ by Oscar Kuhns; 
‘Aids to the Study of Dante,’ edited by 











Charles W. Dinsmore; ‘Ruskin’s Comments 
on the Divina Commedia,’ compiled by 
George P. Huntington; ‘Essays on Great 
Writers,’ by Henry D. Sedgwick, jr.; ‘Pon- 
kapog Papers,’ by Thomas B. Aldrich; ‘My 
Cookery Books,’ a collector’s discourse by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell; ‘The History of 
Oliver and Arthur,’ Englished by William 
Leighton and Eliza Barrett; ‘Hill Towns of 
Italy,’ by Egerton R. Williams, jr.; ‘The 
Land of Little Rain’ (Southeastern Calj- 
fornia), by Mary Austin; ‘The Clerk of the 
Woods,’ by Bradford Torrey; the Works of 
John Burroughs in twelve volumes; ‘New 
Bedford of the Past,’ by Daniel Ricketson: 
‘American History and its Geographic Con- 
ditions,’ by Ellen C. Semple; ‘American 
Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Edward Stanwood; ‘Zut and Other 
Parisians,’ by Guy Wetmore Carryl; and 
‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,’ by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

From Macmillan we are to have a Life 
of Robert Morris, by Dr. Oberholtzer; ‘Get- 
ting a Living: the Problem of Wealth and 
Poverty; of Profits, Wages, and Trades 
Unionism,’ by George L. Boler; ‘A Pleasure- 
Book of Grindelwald,’ by Daniel P. Rhodes, 
son of Mr. James Ford Rhodes, the his- 
torian; and Stephen Phillips’s new play, 
“David and Bathsheba.” 

The Chicago University Press announces 
‘Lectures on Commerce and Administra- 
tion,’ by several hands. 

‘Ferns,’ by Dr. C. E. Waters, will shortly 
be issued by Henry Holt & Co. i 

We have already noticed several of the 
interesting volumes containing selections 
reprinted from Arber’s ‘English Garner’ 
(London: Constable; New York: Dutton). 
The last volume, ‘Fifteenth-Century Prose 
and Verse,’ with an introduction by Alfred 
W. Pollard, has, in addition to what is 
taken from Arber, several highly interest- 
ing pieces not included in the ‘Garner’; 
among the rest, some curious Christmas 
carols from an Oxford manuscript, the 
Miracle Play of the Nativity from the Co- 
ventry cycle, the morality of “Everyman,” 
and a number of the prologues and epi- 
logues of Caxton. The editor justly thinks 
that the dulness generally attributed to the 
literature of the fifteenth century is partly 
what we may call physiological—that is, 
it seems dark because we are dazzled by the 
brightness of Chaucer and Shakspere in the 
preceding and following centuries; and in 
this he is partly right. Lydgate and Hoc- 
cleve certainly do weigh down the century 
like two Old Men of the Sea; but the ex- 
quisite prose of Malory more than makes 
amends, The editor might have made his 
contention stronger if he had cast his eye 
north of the Tweed and marked what poetry 
was bursting into blossom there. 

Mr. Frederic L. Paxson’s ‘The Indepen- 
dence of the South American Republics’ 
(Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach) is a book of 
some two hundred and fifty pages, mainly 
historical. It is for the greater part based 
on unpublished original manuscripts, and 
contains a detailed account of the events 
leading to the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, including the South American 
wars of liberation. Nine pages of bibli- 
ography are appended. The volume will 
be found of value by students of the 
period. As a study in international 
law, its author’s aim seems to be to 
bring out the difference between the mod- 
ern theory of recognition of new States as 
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dependent on the actual facts of the case, 
and the old view (if it can be called one) 
that recognition was a matter of policy. As 
he points out, there could be no true mod- 
ern doctrine of recognition until there was 
a true modern doctrine of neutrality, which 
itself was not developed until after 1776. 
Our recognition by France during the Revo- 
lution was really a case of intervention. 

Dr. H. Meyer’s little book called ‘Deter- 
mination of Radicles in Carbon Compounds’ 
(John Wiley & Sons) has been translated 
by Prof. J. Bishop Tingle, with important 
improvements for which the author ex- 
presses his thanks. It is a valuable book, 
not only in the laboratory, but as an aid 
to the book student in enabling him to pre- 
serve a practical attitude of mind toward 
the subject. 

Chemists and microscopists designate cer- 
tain mixtures and processes by their devis- 
ers’ names; and of these terms Mr, Alfred 
I. Cohn, favorably known by a former book 
on indicators, has now compiled a dic- 
tionary of some three thousand entries, en- 
titled, ‘Tests and Reagents’ (D. Van Nos- 
trand Co.). He disclaims all pretensions 
to completeness; and certainly it were to be 
wished that Carnot’s test for potassium had 
been inserted, as well as Flandin and Dan- 
ger’s method of detecting arsenic, this hav- 
ing as good right to a place as the method 
of Fresenius and Babo that Mr. Cohn duly 
books. Devanda’s alloy, be:ng used in anal- 
ysis, might be looked for; and it were bet- 
ter not to disappoint expectations having 
any shadow of justification. Still, on the 
whole, we do not think the compiler need 
fear dissatisfaction on the score of omis- 
sions. Nor, on the other hand, can harm be 
done by the appearance of the fuming liquor 
of Cadet under an odd disguise suggesting 
that eminent pharmaceutist’s searching out 
a test for cacodyl in the year 1760, nor in 
Scheele’s green figuring in similar fashion. 
What will be perplexing is that a person 
wanting to know,for example, what Mayer’s 
solution is, will find himself confronted 
with twenty-three articles headed ‘‘Mayer,” 
with no way, short of going through them 
all, of making sure which of them is com- 
monly known as Mayer’s solution. Never- 
theless, despite imperfections incident 
(among other things) to first editions of 
original dictionaries, the book promises to 
be useful to those for whom it is intended, 
as it already is curious to those for whom 
it is not intended. A forty-three-page in- 
dex enhances its value, 


The first, or Qualitative, volume of Prof. 
F. P. Treadwell’s ‘Analytical Chemistry’ 
(John Wiley & Sons) is the very best book 
with which to learn qualitative analysis 
in the old-fashioned thorough way that we 
have ever seen, and almost persuades us 
that that was the right way, after all. The 
tests given are numerous but not indis- 
criminately collected, and the descriptions 
of the ways of performing them far su- 
perior to anything of the sort we have ever 
seen. The student is instructed to calcu- 
late numerically the delicacy of every 
test, and the concentrations of the solu- 
tions are supposed to be given on the labels 
of the bottles. On the other hand, the ac- 
count of mass-action is inadequate, encour- 
ages loose thinking, and conveys the im- 
pression that the matter is far simpler 
than it is. Not having seen the original, 
we are unable to say what the translator, 





Mr. William J. Hall, has done for the 
work; but we gather that he has introduced 
some improvements of detail. We are 
constrained to say, however, that the mis- 
prints are numerous and sometimes bad; 
as when the student is directed to use 
nitric acid when hydrochloric is meant, a 
salt of ammonium when a salt of alumin- 
ium is meant, tin when zinc is meant, etc. 

The July issue of the Library Journal 
is wholly given up to the proceedings, in 
that month, at the Niagara Falls Confer- 
ence of the American Library Association. 
This means a matter of 242 pages in double 
columns of type like that we are now using. 
It is needless to commend these papers 
and discussions to the attention of edu- 
cators and sociologists. The report opens 
with consideration of President Eliot’s pro- 
posal to stow away or discard books obso- 
lete or little used; his own university's 
librarian contributing perhaps the weighti- 
est suggestions. Mr. Lane is convinced 
from experience that “direct personal ac- 
cess to a classified collection of all the 
material at hand is of the first importance 
if profitable work is to be accomplished.” 
This he fortifies by the testimony of in- 
vestigators. An interesting feature in li- 
brary economy is revealed in two papers 
on “duplicate pay collections of popular 
books’’—a sort of parlor-car_ principle 
which at St. Louis has proved highly re- 
munerative. Miss Johnson, librarian of the 
Carnegie Library at Nashville, Tenn., dis- 
coursing on Southern libraries in general, 
reports (and justifies the fact) that they 
are, with few exceptions, ‘‘rigidly exclusive 
of blacks.’””’ With the old trust in Provi- 
dence and “its own good time and way”’ for 
the abolition of slavery, ‘‘the librarians 
and library boards are disposed to do all 
in their power to aid the colored people 
in securing libraries of their own whenever 
the opportune time arrives.” 

For a number of years the pronounced 
Catholic circles of Austria and Germany 
have been collecting funds for the purpose 
of establishing a distinctively ‘indepen- 
dent”’ Catholic university in Salzburg, in 
Tyrol, after the model of the ‘“free’’ uni- 
versity (entirely under Church control) in 
Freiburg, Switzerland. This is because the 
Catholic faculties in the State universi- 
ties are not under Church supervision, ex- 
cept in the case of the newly appointed 
Strassburg faculty, where, by special ar- 
rangement between the German Govern- 
ment and the Vatican, only professors ac- 
ceptable to the Church can be appointed. 
In order to counteract the Ultramontane 
venture in Salzburg, an international or- 
ganization of university men has been es- 
tablished in Germany and Austria, which 
has arranged for extensive courses of lec- 
tures and other regular university work at 
Salzburg during the long summer vacation 
in August and September. An official ap- 
peal has been published for coéperation 
and attendance on the part of those who do 
not believe in a Catholic “Science.’”’ The 
list of lecturers for the present summer 
includes some fifteen from various German 
universities, and among them even the vet- 
eran Mommsen, who has all along been 
the leader in the fight for independent re- 
search, free from Church control, in the 
universities of the Fatherland. The Frei- 
burg experiment, it may be remarked, has 
practically proved a failure. Not only have 
all men of independence been forced out of 





the faculty, but the university authorities 
of Germany have publicly announced that 


they will give no credit to a student for 
the time he spent at Freiburg, or recog 
nize a degree from that institution, on 
account of the inferiority in the quality of 
the work done there 


Prof. Dr. von Luschau has just returned 
from his fifth expedition to northern Syria, 
bringing with him thirty-four large boxes 
of Hittite archwological finds, intended for 
the Royal Museum at Berlin. As the finds 
of the other four expeditions are also there, 
the Museum will become, to that of 
Constantinople, the headquarters for Hit- 
tite archwological studies 


next 


This is one step 


towards satisfying German ambition to 
make the collections in Berlin rival those 
in the British Museum, where, it Its 
alleged, foreign savants and scholars are 


no longer welcomed as they were in for- 
mer days. 
The Eighth International Geographic 


Congress is to convene in this country in 
September, 1904. Early in that month the 
principal scientific sessions will be held in 
Washington, to be followed by social ses- 
sions in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Chicago, with a final session in 
conjunction with the World's Congress of 
Science and Arts in St. Louls. An excur- 
sion from that city to Mexico and to points 
of geographic interest in the western Unit- 
ed States and Canada is also contemplated. 
The Committee of Arrangements have their 
headquarters, and 
Hubbard Memorial 

A notable contemporary 
paintings, and litho. 
graphs, including a full representation of 
the Glasgow School, has been shipped to 
Philadelphia by the International Society 
of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, and will 
make a tour of leading American cities be- 
fore being shown at St. 


may be 
Hall, Washington. 
collection of 
drawings, 


addressed, at 


etchings, 


Louis during the 


Exposition. Boldini, Lavery, Von Uhde, 
Strang, Mesdag, Maris, Vierge, Rodin, 
Greiffenhagen, Anning Bell, Pennell, and 


Shannon are some of the contributory ar- 
tists. Mr. Whistler’s death the 
withdrawal of his quota. 


caused 


—~There appears to 
about a proposed edition of Jefferson's 
Writings, to be issued in connection with 
the Thomas Jefferson Memorial Association. 
The scheme to place a memorial of Jeffer- 
son in the city of Washington has much to 


be something shady 


commend it, even if the form be open to 
question. The Association, however, is of 
fering 1,000 copies of the Writings in twenty 
volumes at $60 to $120 for the set, ac- 
cording to binding. The claim is made that 
the edition will comprise all the Jefferson 
matter in the Department of State and pub- 


lished in 1853 by order of Congress; but the 
compilation of 14853 is most imperfect, and 
all the Jefferson matter in the 


would fill more than twenty volumes. 


Department 
The 
publishers further state that the new edi- 
tion will include “an autobiography of Jef- 
ferson,"’ which is nothing more the 
“Anas,” and has already been printed in 
full. Similar pretensions are put 
for other well-known material, as if it were 
to be printed now for the first time. The 
editor is Andrew A. Lipscomb, and associ- 
ated with him is Albert Ellery Bergh. The 
publisher is the Walter Thorp Company of 
New York. The edition of 1853, tade by 
H. A. Washington, and the later compila- 


than 


forward 
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tion made by Paul L. Ford, would together 
cost about the same as the proposed issue by 
the Jefferson Memorial Association, and yet 
would give ali the important writings of 
Jefferson now known. No circulars descrip- 
tive of the undertaking have been issued. 
Caveat emptor. 


—The two bulky volumes aggregating 
more than 2,000 pages and entitled, ‘The 
History of the Treman (Tremaine, Truman) 
Family in America, with the related fami- 
lies of Mack, Dey, Board and Ayers,’ by 
Ebenezer Mack Treman and Murray E. 
Poole (Ithaca, N. Y.), is a monument of 
ill-directed labor and ill-digested facts. 
The editors say, in their brief preface: 
“The plan of this book is so simple as to 
need no explanation.”’ This is generally the 
notion of genealogists who disregard the 
perfected method of their craft, and in- 
vent their own scheme of arrangement, 
display, and reference. It will be enough 
to point out that there is no table of con- 
tents; that each of the families named 
above is treated by itself, and has its spe- 
cial index, and that its own rubrics are 
mingled with those of allied families (e. g., 
Bodle, Earle, Rappleye, Goldsmith, Baker, 
Smith, King, Banks, Newman, Marshall, 
Bailey, Allen, Wyckoff, Updike, Bower are 
intercalated between the two Tremans on 
page 128 and page 133 of volume one). The 
separate indexes have, indeed, the merit of 
showing each family connection in a single 
view, but also compel resort to five alpha- 
bets for any person whose connection is not 
known. The index references are not by 
page, but by personal number, running 
nearly into the million, with such formida- 
ble compounds as 972900-6620 (we knew this 
unfortunate, who died in early manhood). A 
famous Boston orator appears on page 1683 
in the list of his father’s children, and is 
numbered 916,504; at page 1685 (vol.2) he re- 
appears in a full article, with the number 
921,000; and has a shorter article devoted to 
him on page 1820c, under the number 969,- 
203. Could any system be less in need of 
explanation than this? Much true informa- 
tion is contained in these volumes, much 
is fanciful and unauthenticated, and thee 
is no proportion or editing shown in the 
use of quoted matter. Not a few prominent 
names are to be found on searching; but 
as a rule, for high or low, there is no in- 
dication whether the person commemo- 
rated is descended from or connected by 
marriage with the Tremans, Macks, Deys, 
Ayerses, and Boards. The portrait illus- 
trations are numerous and highly interest- 
ing. 


~The Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of America, or, more briefly, the 
Norwegian Synod, celebrates its fiftieth an- 
niversary this year by the issue of a jubi- 
lee publication of about 500 pages, large 
octavo, with 48 half-tone pictures, setting 
forth in detail the history and general 
progress of this church organization during 
the half century, as manifested not only in 
the increased number of ministers and con- 
gregations, but also in the erection of 
schools, colleges, homes for the aged and for 
children, hospitals, ete. Although the Synod 
dates its inception from 1853, the first Nor- 
wegian Lutheran congregation was formed 
ten years earlier at Muskego, Wis., and 
other congregations were organized soon 
thereafter. The first attempt at forming a 
synod was in 1850, but it was only in Oc- 








tober, 1853, that the organization was ef- 
fected. The Synod started with 38 congre- 
gations, attended by six ministers—figures 
which, in the present jubilee year, have 
been increased to 900 and 280, respectively, 
representing about 140,000 communicants. 
These totals would now have been much 
larger but for a schism in the church in 
1888, due mainly to differences of opin- 
ion as to the election of grace, in conse- 
quence of which nearly one-half of the con- 
gregations seceded. The number of congre- 
gations then lost has now about’ been re- 
gained. 


—In the first years of the church almost 
all its ministers came over from Norway, 
with whose national church the Synod 
closely allied itself; but of the 60 minis- 
ters thus imported 30 returned to their na- 
tive country, others left the service on 
account of age or for other reasons, and, 
out of the whole number of 280 ministers 
now in active service, only 16 were educated 
for the priesthood at the University of Nor- 
way. From the very beginning, the efforts 
of the officers of the Synod were directed 
towards making it independent in the train- 
ing of ministers; and the necessity of sup- 
plying this demand has been the prime 
moving force in the erection of the many 
colleges, seminaries, schools, etc., that 
attest the interest which this people, even 
when transplanted from its native shores 
to surroundings calculated to favor mate- 
rialism and a stubborn struggle for exist- 
ence, take in the higher education. The 
first school to be established by the Synod 
was the Luther College at Decorah, Iowa, 
which, under the unbroken direction of its 
now aged president, Prof. L. Larsen, has 
ever been and probably will continue to be 
the main seat of learning among the Norwe- 
gian-American population, where patriot- 
ism and fidelity to American institutions 
are cultivated side by side with reverence 
for the ancestral home, and love and ad- 
miration of its language, history, and lit- 
erature. Many of the young men who have 
issued from Luther College have made 
their mark in American politicdl and social 
life, while not a few have gone thence to 
seek wider opportunities for study at the 
great American universities and taken re- 
spectable positions in art and science. 


—A notable addition to our knowledge of 
American archeology has just been made 
by Capt. Daniel Bruun, a Danish investi- 
gator, who, following in the footsteps of 
the learned Dr. Kaalund, had already spent 
much time in examining in Iceland the re- 
mains of the farmsteads and temples be- 
longing to the heathen age. Since April of 
the present year he has been exploring the 
sites of the Icelandic settlements made in 
the tenth century on the shores of Green- 
land, which, after flourishing for more than 
three centuries, were, as is generally sur- 
mised, destroyed about the middle of the 
fifteenth by the invading Eskimos. The col- 
ony was divided into two districts, the 
Vesturbyggd and the Austurbyged, the lat- 
ter much the larger. Owing to a misread- 
ing of the saga texts, it was long taken for 
granted that these names indicated the sit- 
uation of the settlements on the western 
and eastern coasts of Greenland. Many ex- 
plorers, at various times, have sought for 
remains of these old Northmen, but, misled 
by the geographical error, failed to find 
them, until finally, as late as 1830, the Dan- 








ish captain Graah succeeded in hitting upon 
several farmsteads and the walls of a 
church, together with a runic stone, thus 
proving that the terms employed signified 
the relative westernmore and easternmore 
positions of the settlements on the south- 
west-facing coastline of Greenland. In 184 
Capt. Bruun undertook his first voyage to 
Greenland, and confined his observations 
mainly to the Austurbyggd in the modern 
district of Julianeshaab. This year he has 
been chiefly engaged in seeking for the aj- 
most unvisited Vesturbyggd, lying in the 
district of Godthaab, and has brought back 
most gratifying results. Owing to native 
traditions, the Eskimos have, from the days 
of the missionary Hans Egede, shown great 
unwillingness to assist in any researches 
connected with the story of the Old-North- 
ern colonists, but Capt. Bruun was accom- 
panied, for much of the time, not only by 
the official Danish inspector of South Green- 
land, but by the well-known and intelligent 
native printer, Lars Mdéller, who enjoys the 
respect of all his fellow-natives. 


—Captain Bruun, after an absence of five 
months, has just returned to Copenhagen, 
but for full details of his success the pub- 
lic must await his official report. It is, 
however, known that he has discovered the 
foundations, generally overgrown’ with 
grass, but easily traceable, of many farm- 
steads, with the stone portions, such as the 
supports of the fodder-troughs in the sta- 
bles, for instance, yet standing; the ruins 
of a church, its churchyard still presery- 
ing severai Old-Northern skeletons; a stone 
baptismal font; a head, of European type, 
carved in walrus bone; and a multitude of 
relics of all kinds, mostly from the refuse 
mounds of the’ settlements, resembling 
those in Denmark known to geologists as 
kitchen-middens. These last embrace va- 
rious sorts of bones, especially of domestic 
animals, proving that the colonists pos- 
sessed horses, cows, sheep, and goats. On 
the whole the sites of between 60 and 70 
of the 90 farmsteads alluded to in the 
sagas as existing in the Vesturbyggd have 
now been fixed; while in Ameralikfjord, 
where lay the northern boundaries of Aus- 
turbyggd, no fewer than 16 farmsteads were 
traced by Captain Bruun, some of them 
indicating by their size the importance and 
wealth of the yeomen who inhabited them. 
Sites of old hunting huts were also found, 
and of se@ters, or dairy huts, belonging to 
the high-lying summer pasture lands. It 
is singular that the relics of such a pas- 
ture site should have been surveyed by 
Captain Bruun in the Austmannadal, which 
opens into the Ameralikfjord, and at the 
very point where Nansen and his compan- 
ion, in their perilous snowshoe crossing 
of the Greenland glaciers, encamped in or- 
der to construct the canvas boat with 
which they succeeded in rowing to Godt- 
haab. Right here lay not a few distinguish- 
able ruins. The last period of Bruun’s 
researches was occupied with the fjords to 
the north and south of the trading sta- 
tions Arsuk and Ivigtut. His achievements 
will probably lead to some changes in the 
accepted Old-Northern geography of these 
regions. They at least furnish important 
additional proof of the genuineness of the 
saga accounts relating to the so-called 
“pre-Columbian” discovery of the Western 
world, But it is pretty certain that Green- 
land has not yielded all the information 
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it has to give in regard to the sturdy Ice- 
landers who built hamlets and churches, 
900 years ago, on its bleak shores, and who 
had their priests and bishops, naviga- 
tors and merchants, and even their war- 
like chieftains and inspired poets be- 
fore the struggle between the Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon in England was fairly 
ended. 


—Those who could best have spoken of 
the late Frederick Law Olmsted in his 
prime are no longer with us. Dying on 
Friday in his eighty-second year, he had 
outlived not only his own powers, but the 
friends of his early manhood. By a happy 
circumstance, his name has been actively 
perpetuated in the profession of landscape 
gardening and architecture, which, follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Downing, he brought 
to an unparalleled pitch of achievement 
and propaganda. From New York’s Cen- 
tral Park and the Boston Metropolitan 
Park system to the Golden Gate, the con- 
tinent is dotted with his natural monu- 
ments, such as any philanthropist or any 
artist might envy. Thus, no doubt, he 
will be chiefly remembered. The civil en- 
gineer and scientific farmer, the American 
Arthur Young travelling and observing in 
both hemispheres, will be forgotten in the 
creator of the pleasure-grounds of our 
teeming population, the promoter of civic 
embellishment. Forgotten already by the 
multitude is his herculean  perfvrmance 
during the war as secretary of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. Forgotten too 
much—but they are time-proof—are Mr. 
Olmsted’s classic reports of his journeys 
in the Southern States before the war. In 
these volumes will forever be read the 
economic condemnation of American slav- 
ery, along with incidental dispassionate, 
almost at times feelingless, revelations of 
the hideous cruelties of that system. In 
them may now be read, and should be read 
by every one alarmed at present South- 
ern conditions, the underlying causes of 
post-bellum backwardness and reaction. A 
deeper oblivion has, not surprisingly, over- 
taken Mr. Olmsted’s connection with the 
incipiency of the Nation. Such notices of 
his as we have seen have not overlooked 
his connection with the ill-fated Putnam's 
Magazine. None has recalled his intimacy 
with Edwin Lawrence Godkin, and their 
joint scheme for such a journal as emerged 
in 1865 and may soon celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary; his temporary proprietorship 
in it; and his editorial relations. This, small 
part of his life-work though it was, could 
not go uncommemorated in these columns; 
and would that the hand which clasped his 
in the small beginnings of this enterprise, 
could now portray that modest and lova- 
ble character, warm-hearted and yet sane, 
well-balanced, equable, gentle as a wo- 
man or as those growing things which he 
wrought into lines and tracts of beauty 
for the perennial adornment of his native 
land. 


THE POOL AND THE WATER-CURE. 


Cartells et Trusts. By S&tienne Martin 


Saint-Léon. Paris: Librairie Victor 
Lecoffre. * 1903. 
Trust Finance: A Study of the Genesis, 


Organization, and Management of Indus- 
trial Combinations. By Edward Sher- 
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and Economy, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. D. Appleton & Co. 1903. 
Both of these books treat of the same 


general subject, to wit, industrial combi- 
nations. Martin Saint-Léon’s little volume is 
in its scopethe moreextensive, both because 
it covers the various types of industrial 
combinations in Europe and America, and 
also because it attempts an evaluation of 
such combinations in their economic, so- 
cial, and political bearings. Mr. Meade’s 
book, as the title would indicate, confines 
itself to American Trusts, and deals mainly 
with their finances. While it happens, 
therefore, that the two writers occasional- 
ly cross each other's track, as, for exam- 
ple, in discussing watered stock, their re- 
spective orbits are in general too far apart 
to make it worth while to study critically 
the intersections of their arguments. 

The chief importance of the French book 
for readers in this country is its succinct 
account of those Europeans cartells and 
syndicates which in a general way are 
analogous to our Trusts. The account is 
the more valuable for the reason that the 
writer has a first-rate knowledge of the 
Trust in America. He consequently takes 
pains to point the contrast as well as to 
emphasize the likenesses between the 
Trust and the cartell. Each chapter is 
fortified with a well-sorted bibliography 
giving the cream of the literature upon the 
general topics treated in the text. 

The term cartell is used, first, to desig- 
nate an agreement between producers, and 
then to designate the parties thus asso- 
ciated together. The second use of the 
term seems, on the whole, to be the more 
common. The agreement in question varies 
in form, but is essentially like the pool- 
ing agreements with which, in ante-Trust 
days, our manufacturers were familiar. Its 
simplest form is an agreement to abide by 
a certain scale of prices, but it now com- 
monly covers the fixation of the total out- 
put and the share thereof allotted to each 
producer. 

These cartells grew in number with great 
rapidity, first in Germany after 1878, and 
thereafter in the other great commercial 
nations of the Continent, especially France 
and Austria. The even tenor of the car- 
tells’ way was early threatened by com- 
plaints and recriminations over secret re- 
bates and similar devices. But in this 
emergency the cartells hit upon an in- 
geniously simple remedy, namely, the con- 
centration of all sales of products in the 
hands of a joint agency. To overcome the 
same weakness in pooling arrangements, 
nothing would do our American producers 
but the absolute fusion of all competing 
plants in the Trust, though this result was 
often purchased at the cost of ‘“‘woes un- 
numbered” in the shape of worthless se- 
curities. 

In short, the Continental cartell is simply 
a successful pooling arrangement of more 
or less stringent nature, made effective by 
a common sales agency acting for the va- 
rious concerns which are parties to the 
agreement. To do the joint selling and 
buying for the associated concerns, as well 
as to fix the standard of market prices, 
determine the total output and its allot- 
ment to the individual plants, a separate 
organization (Syndicat or Comptoir) of mod- 
est size is often organized, sometimes on 
the basis of a stock company. Its share 








capital is inconsiderable—that of the Ger- 
man coal syndicate of the Rhine and West- 
phalia is only 900,000 marks—and its only 
shareholders are the owners of the prop- 
erties combined in the cartell. There ts 
consequently no exuberant creation of se- 
curities involved in the cartell, which ts 
literally a “pool” without “water.” On 
the other hand, as the author points out. it 
is of course true that the cartells, allowing 
as they do each owner of a mine or plant 
to manage his property in what fashion he 
will, cannot attain that absolute minimum 
cost of production which ensues when only 
the best equipped concerns are operated 
under Trust control. Certain economies the 
cartells do, however, realize, such as the 
avoidance of cross freights; but these say- 
ings are moderate when compared with 
those realized under the Trust régime at 
its best. 

M. Martin Saint-Léon briefly traces the 
history of the more important carte!ls in 
Germany, Austria, and France. He finds 
that the attitude of the legislator and the 
courts In both France and Germany Is rath- 
er favorable to the cartell. In Germany 
the Reichsgericht has enjoined upon a re- 
calcitrant member of a cartell the specific 
performance of his contract obligations un- 
der the cartell. The kingdom of Prussia, 
which owns certain potassium mines, Is it- 
self a party to the potassium cartell (Kalf- 
Kartell). In France, Section 419 of the Penal 
Code, which was designed to prevent or 
punish combinations in restraint of trade, 
has been so twisted by judicial interpreta- 
tion as not to interfere with the cartells. 
In Austria alone is the cartell in bad odor. 
Public opinion is hostile, and the cartell’s 
legal position is precarious. But the Aus- 
trian cartell seems to enjoy the diis inritis, 
and is particularly reckless in 
tribute from the consumer. 

While he excepts the Austrian cartells 
from the benefit of his indulgence, our au- 
thor seems on the whole to approve of the 
tolerant attitude manifested towards these 
combinations. He does this on the ground 
that they have rarely abused their power 
over prices, and that they afford an indus- 
trial modus vivendi where unrestrained 
competition would make conditions of pro- 
duction and the course of prices very un- 
stable and therefore intolerable. This at- 
titude of mind with reference to combina- 
tions of producers may not be one in waich 
we can permanently rest—it is eminently 
“unfinal’’; but beyond this stage of acqul- 
escence the industrial philosophy of this 
work does not extend. 

The latter half of the book, devoted to 
American Trusts, is of less value, at least 
for readers in this country. In general the 
author has followed the best sources, nota- 
bly Jenks, upon whose presentation he does 
not improve. An occasional mistake crops 
out, as on page 118, where it is stated that, 
as a rule, manufacturers who sold their 
plants to a Trust, besides obtaining a bonus 
in Trust securities, received the entire 
value of the plants in actual cash. On 
page 196 a statement made by the late 
Francis A. Walker is attributed to “le 
général Parker.” On the whole this study 
of the American Trust is to be praised. It 
grasps the main issues. It points out time 
and again how the tariff creates a covert 
in which Trusts may readily breed. It dis- 
cerns, too, the dangers inherent in the in- 
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flated securities of the Trusts, of which it 
remarks sagely (p. 125), ‘‘Prendre pour base 
d’évaluation les résultats futurs d’une en- 
treprise, c’est déserter le terrain solide 
de la réalité pour entrer dans le domaine 
mouvant de la conjecture et de la fan- 
taisie.”’ 

Of Mr. Meade’s book approximately the 
first third is a sketch of the promoter’s 
work in organizing the Trust. This in the 
main is well done, though it occasionally 
omits a careful balancing of opposed con- 
siderations. The bulk of the treatise con- 
sists, first, in the enunciation of certain 
abstract canons of corporate finance, and, 
second, in the application of these canons 
to the financial management of our indus- 
trial Trusts. The canons are for the most 
part admirable precepts of financial wis- 
dom, though often set forth in rather 
sweeping fashion. The analysis of the 
financial management of the Trusts is 
shrewd and fair. Towards the close of the 
book Mr. Meade takes up the questions of 
watered stock and legal remedies for the 
evils of Trusts. In a most straightforward 
way he dissipates many of the confused con- 
tentions upon the subject of watered stock; 
and concludes with expounding a legal pan- 
acea which he hopes may transmute in- 
dustrial shares generally into safe invest- 
ment securities. 

in his description of the work of Trust 
promotion Mr. Meade points out the doubly 
favorable opportunity that presented itself 
in 1898. Just now, of course, both pro- 
ducer and investor are like the “deaf ad- 
der” which will not hearken to the voice 
of promoters promoting never so wisely. 
But in 1898 the previous long years of lean 
profits had created among producers the 
conviction that ‘‘while competition might 
be the life of trade,” it was “‘the death of 
profits.” Enforced economy during the 
same period among thousands of well-con- 
ditioned consumers had created a poten- 
tial demand for investments which the of- 
ferings of extant securities were unable to 
supply. To satisfy this double desideratum 
-—freedom from competitive rivalry, and 
abundant opportunity for the investment of 
new capital—a clever magician was re- 
quired, but the promoter rose equal to the 
occasion, 

From the very outset the success of the 
promoter’s scheme, as Mr. Meade demon- 
strates, depended upon the sale of watered 
stock, Its issue was necessary both to 
make the owners of desirable properties 
let go, and to make would-be investors take 
hold. A plausible warrant for these in- 
flated securities was found in the extra 
profits conjured up from the vasty deep of 
extinguished competition and cheapened 
cost. There is never wanting at the proper 
psychological moment a seemingly suffi- 
clent reason for issuing securities based on 
hopes rather than on memories. It is there- 
fore quite proper to set in the foreground 
the hazardous character of the shares is- 
sued by the Trusts. It is the key that ex- 
plains the greater part of the financial 
sequel; but one may very properly differ 
from the author's conclusion that the mar- 
ket for these securities was found wholly 
among speculators, and not at all among 
bona-fide investors. Not every one who 
puts his savings into a stock which, on the 
face of the matter, promises a return of 
8 per cent., is a speculator. He may be a 
very foolish investor, but often he is an 








investor after all, and his name is legion. 
In this first part of the book exception may 
also fairly be taken to the cavalier fashion 
in which the author relegates to a position 
of minor importance the saving of compet- 
itive waste. Further, Mr. Meade creates an 
erroneous impression with reference to the 
effect produced by Trusts upon prices 
where he says (page $81), without citing 
dates or figures: “The Standard Oil Trust 
made a considerable reduction in the price 
of refined petroleum, and the Sugar Trust, 
although for some years in practical con- 
trol of the market, did no more than to 
restore prices to a living basis.’ 

In taking up the second general task— 
that of drawing up a financial decalogue for 
corporations—Mr. Meade insists that the 
first and great commandment is to subor- 
dinate dividend payments in the early 
stages of corporate management to the 
accumulation of a surplus reserve. The 
corporation’s chief end is, apparently, to 
amass a surplus reserve so large that 
eventually regular dividends shall be guar- 
anteed beyond reasonable doubt. He even 
lays it down (page 170) “fas a basic prin- 
ciple in corporation finance that a manu- 
facturing corporation should not pay to 
its stockholders, on an average of good 
years and bad, more than 50 per cent. of 
its profits.’ Now this is very heroic, but 
the attempt at numerical precision in set- 
ting the limit of safety, without reference 
to any particular method by which profits 
shall be computed, and with inadequate 
allowance for varying conditions in differ- 
ent industries, must certainly be pro- 
nounced premature. It is, after all, a 
“counsel of perfection,” not a demonstra- 
bie theorem in finance. 

With this high ideal of financial pru- 
dence before his eyes, it will readily be im- 
agined that the Trusts, when bidden by 
their Draconian judge to give an account of 
themselves, cut a very sorry figure. Some 
twenty-six of the largest industrial com- 
binations prove upon inquiry (pages 177, 
178) to have paid out in dividends more 
than two-thirds of their profits in the last 
three years of abounding prosperity. In 
the same period they have accumulated a 
surplus reserve of just 3.2 per cent. of 
their outstanding capital. The poor Trusts, 
it would seem, never had a chance to re- 
form and become honest. They were al- 
ways stumbling over their original sin— 
overcapitalization. With blocks of shares 
in the portfolio of the promoter and the 
underwriter to be unloaded on the public, 
dividends had to be declared even from the 
very start, and thereafter had to be main- 
tained in order to support the market price 
of the shares which were being unloaded. 

The second table of Mr. Meade’s law of 
corporate finance has to do with the pro- 
vision of additional capital. A _ codified 
digest of this part of his law appears on 
page 248. Floating debts, he allows, may 
be incurred only ‘‘to anticipate current re- 
ceipts, and sometimes to anticipate the 
proceeds of stock or bond sales.” By this 
gtrict wording of the law it would seem 
that certain railway corporations which 
have just recently borrowed millions upon 
their notes, because of the narrow market 
for securities, are sinners indeed. If addi- 
tional capital is required, we are told “the 
best method of providing new funds is to 
take them out of profits.” On page 221 the 
author asks: ‘Shall a corporation limit 








itself to this single source of supply?” anq 
remarks: ‘There is much to be said in the 
affirmative.” There is much also to bea 
said in the affirmative of the proposition 
that the easiest way to get money is to in- 
herit it from one’s grandmother. Unfor- 
tunately, like the above-mentioned way of 
providing new funds, it is often ‘‘unavyai|- 
able.” In this case, “considerations of 
safety approve the sale of stock rather 
than bonds.”” However, as Mr. Meade him- 
self recognizes, whether bonds or stocks 
shall be issued to raise additional capita! 
(always assuming that the interest on 
bonds is kept below minimum income) de- 
pends mainly on what prices investors aro 
willing to give for the two kinds of secur- 
ities respectively. When bond issues may 
legitimately be made, Mr. Meade disap- 
proves of the establishment of sinking 
funds except where the specific property 
pledged as security for the loan is of a 
character to deteriorate in value, as in 
the case of coal or iron lands. 

When the industrial Trusts are again 
confronted with the requirements of this 
perfect law, they “speak a varied lan- 
guage.” On the score of funding, they get 
off generally with a verdict of “not guil- 
ty.” “They have refused in most cases to 
run the risk of bankruptcy in order to pay 
dividends” (p. 254). But the condemnation 
meted out to the Trusts as a class for 
augmenting their floating indebtedness in 
order to obtain capital funds, is severe and 
probably well merited. To the general 
verdict there will be wide assent: “The 
Trust movement considered from its finan- 
cial aspect is a failure. The profits of the 
consolidations have not proved sufficient 
to maintain the values of their securities.” 

It argues clear-sightedness and self-pos- 
session in the author, after his analysis 
of the havoc wrought by speculative secur- 
ities in the case of the Trusts, to take up 
the cudgels so vigorously in favor of stock- 
watering. “Instead of the much-abused 
practise of stock-‘watering’ being danger- 
ous to the public interest,”” says Mr. Meade 
(p. 312), “it is, when properly conducted, 
of great general benefit.”” By stock-water- 
ing is meant, however, the plan of capital- 
izing a concern upon a legitimate estimate 
of its earning capacity rather than upon 
the basis of the actual cash originally in- 
vested. The advocates of this latter plan 
are wont to assert that watered stock en- 
hances prices, conceals profits, and de- 
ceives investors. How meagre is the truth 
of these claims Mr. Meade very clearly 
demonstrates. ; 

The remedies which are proposed for the 
evils of Trusts are the familiar ones of 
Federal control, and publicity, to which the 
author adds the proposal that a severe 
reserve requirement shall be imposed upon 
every industrial corporation. ‘A require- 
ment that until a certain percentage of re- 
serve has been accumulated, no more than 
a certain proportion of the profits, say one- 
third or one-fourth, shall be paid to the 
stockholders” (p, 375), would, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, ‘‘attain the desired end of 
increasing the number of investment 
securities.”” It would, he thinks, so aug- 
ment the supply of such securities that 
their price would fall and the rate of in- 
terest be appreciably higher. The hopes 
built upon this project seem both extrav- 
agant and a bit chimerical. It may be 
hazarded that Mr. Meade seriously misap- 
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prehends the character of the typical in- 
yestor. The average investor is not so 
absorbed in the interests of posterity that 
he is densely indifferent to current divi- 
dends. The author is so wedded to his 
scheme ‘of subordinating dividends to a 
large surplus reserve that he even quotes 
without disapproval the remark of the late 
Collis P. Huntington upon the suspension 
of dividends upon Pacific Mail: ‘‘What 
does it matter whether they get their divi- 
dends in money or ships?’’ To the aver- 
age investor it matters a great deal. Cash 
goes with the grocer, the butcher, and the 
jandlord, while ships and surplus reserves 
and advancing stock quotations are not 
yet a legal-tender. If such a reserve re- 
quirement could be enacted and enforced, it 
is likely that much capital would seek 
other avenues of investment. The idea 
that such a requirement would convert 
speculative stocks into investment securi- 
ties, and so increase the supply of invest- 
ment securities as to depress their price 
and elevate the current rate of interest, 
will hardly stand analysis. If the net re- 
sult of such legislation were to diminish 
the risk now run by the lender of capital, 
the rate of interest would tend to decline 
instead of increase. 


Macedonian Folklore. 
Macmillan. 1903. 


This very attractive volume, in form and 
matter, is the result of the author’s glean- 
ings during a year spent in Macedonia, “un- 
der the auspices of the Electors to the 
Prendergast Studentship and of the Govern- 
ing Body of Emmanuel College.” The book 
contains a remarkably complete collection 
of Macedonian superstitions, tales, and cus- 
toms, which, of course, resemble closely 
those of lower Greece and the islands, and 
have many points of contact with folklore 
in general. While it is a real and novel con- 
tribution to a special department of this 
subject, this learned matter is presented 
with so much charm and humor that the 
book may be commended to any English 
reader who is interested in human nature 
and in the rapidly fading relics of out-of- 
the-way customs and superstitions. The 
Greek songs and tales and quotations are, 
in almost every case, translated; moreover, 
Mr. Abbott introduces us not only to these 
lingering tales and beliefs, but to the 
strange and sequestered people who still 
repeat and believe in them. 

@he wonder is, indeed, that, eighty years 
later than Fauriel’s excursions into the 
domain of folk-poetry, Mr. Abbott should 
have found any corner in Greek-speaking 
soil where such poetry and such modes of 
thought survive. But Turkish rule has at 
least this dubious virtue, that it does not 
efface the picturesque by a rash develop- 
ment of science and civilization. The Greek 
Church, too, provides a warm and cosey nur- 
sery for the roots of ancient superstitions. 
It has multiplied greatly the festivals and 
seasons since Hesoid’s ‘works and days’”’ 
for a people who glide in a leisurely way 
through existence, and who have time on 
their hands to be killed; it has obligingly 
adopted the Nymphs and Nereids as chil- 
dren of its own fold, and rechristened them 
as saints who work miracles, presiding over 
the sacred fountains which they once haunt- 
ed. “The pale Galilwan” has not in the 
least conquered these isolated fortresses of 
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ancient ignorance. A resurrected pagan of 
the date of Alexander would find himself 
very much at home at a Macedonian wed- 
ding or funeral of the present day; he would 
meet peasants who believe in his own Ne- 
reids and Dragons and Lamias; he would 
encounter the evil eye; he would be com- 
forted with a sight of Alexander's “Palace,” 


” 


and his ‘“Quoits,’’ two solitary rocks on 
the plain of Serres, and he would be shown 
“The Princesses,”” two smooth stones near 


Demir-Hissar, where King Philip's daugh- 
ters bleached their linen. He would find 
these magic still—literally, 
to conjure with; and he might read delirious 
versions of the exploits of Alexander by the 
pseudo-Callisthenes in little chap-books 
that are hawked about the and 
bought in great numbers by the peasantry; 
they keep his memory, as Mr. Abbott says, 
“fresh and confused.” 

Other observances are Homeric or pre- 
Homeric. The women still at funerals im- 
provise their myriologues or dirges after 
the manner of Helen and Hecuba and An- 
dromache; Charon’s penny is thrust under 
the tongue of the and into the 
coffin are put books or toys or trinkets 
that were dear to him, as in the graves at 
Tanagra. The spectators admire the beauty 
of a dead youth or maiden with that long 
heritage of instinctive mwsthetic sentiment 
which makes Priam contrast the lamenta- 
ble spectacle of ugly old age left dead 
upon the field of battle with the beauty and 
strength of the youthful warrior “in whom 
all that shows itself is fair.” The racon- 
teuse of Salonica closes her tale of the 
Foundling and the Fates with a pious saw, 
on the inevitableness of destiny, which is 
identical with a line of the Iliad; the 
Macedonian field-laborer does not dare to 
rest under the shade of the plane-tree lest 
he may disturb the nymphs and incur their 
anger, just as the shepherd in Theocritus 
fears to disturb the midday siesta of 
Pan. 

There are other points in which the Slavs 
have left marks of their influence, and 
which are traced in the very complete dis- 
sertations on Funeral and Marriage Rites 
and Customs; Birth, Divination, Spirits and 
Spells, and Mythology. Mr. Abbott is not 
to be reproached as unscientific because he 
has not gone about his work dryly and sad- 
ly; on the contrary, he has dared to extract 
amusement from the quaint human docu- 
ments which he has studied and questioned 
to such excellent purpose. 


names names 


country 


deceased, 





The Rise and Fall of the Anabaptists. By 
E. Belfort Bax. The Macmillan Co. 1903. 


In this volume Mr. Belfort Bax concludes 
a series of studies which is collectively en- 
titled, ‘‘The Social Side of the Reformation 
in Germany.”’ We think we are doing the 
author no injustice when we say that his 
motive is not primarily that of the his- 
torian. As a theologian might approach 
the Anabaptists with a view to applauding 
or condemning their doctrines, Mr. Bax, 
who is, first, last, and always, a propagand- 
ist of Socialism, is drawn to them by their 
advocacy of communism. It is, of course, 
impossible for him to neglect their the- 
ology altogether, but he cares much less 
for their religious than for their economic 
heresies. The bulk of existing literature 
on the Anabaptists of the sixteenth cen- 
tury is to be found in German. From the 
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Miinster 


accepted 


the 
Bax'’s book may be 


dearth of English works on 
episode, Mr 
pro tanto by 


sation of the 


who desire a conden 
Kel- 


Ger 


those 
main facts contained in 
A command of the 
Mr 


ler and Cornelius 
man tongue is, indeed, Bax's chief as- 
set as an historian 

Concerning Miinzer, Rothmann, 
dollinck, Jan Matthys, and Jan of Leyden 
we shall say little, for in these pages the 


slight Mr Bax 


Knipper 


biographical element is 


is mainly occupied with the development 
of three subjects: firstly, the mediaval 
ism of outlook which marks the ‘‘disinhe: 
ited’’ and insurgent classes of th ix 
teenth century; secondly, the peculiarity 
of the communism that was advocated by 
the Anabaptists; thirdly, the contrast b 
tween the communism of the _ sixteenth 


century and the Socialism of to-day 
the Anabaptist had its 
mediwval the ideal of 
fraternity which had been grasped as ear 
ly as the eleventh century, is clear 
Mr. Bax is lay 
upon the indebtedness of the Anal 
to the He admits that “the te 
cies which in earlier 


movement 


mysticism and in 


inclined to undus tre 

aptists 
nden 
Mid 


dle Ages had been sporadic and transitory, 


past. 
periods of the 
now became general and showed symptoms 


of acquiring permanency.” It remains, 
however, to point out that the intellectual 
ferment which was engendered in Germany 
by both the 


Rome, gave the Anabaptist sects a great 


Humanism and revolt from 


er degree of self-consciousness than had 
been possessed by their medi#val pre 

decessors, and put them in possession of a 
wider theoretical basis. Their leaders were 
not scholars and even decried the vanity 
of learning; but the stimulus that quick- 
ened them into action and made them for 
twenty years a real force in the Teutonic 
parts of Europe, proceeded from a reac- 


tion against mediw#valism. In a word, An- 
abaptist tenets gained precision and defi- 
niteness from their combat with the 


tems of Zwingli and Luther. 


The modern Socialist finds much to crit- 
icise in the economic programme of the 
Anabaptists. They were not sufficiently 
thoroughpaced. They looked only “to the 
economic product designed for consump 
tion.”’ 

“As already pointed out,”” says Mr. Bax, 


“the communistic ideal of the religio-po 
litical movements of the Middle Ages which 
culminated in the Anabaptist revolt ps 
was invariably based on the notion of a 
return to the economic conditions of the 
old village community. . Not so does 
the proletariat of the modern Great In- 
dustry look for its emancipation. The as- 
pirations, au fond legitimate as they were, 
of the ntediwval working classes of the 
sixteenth century were historically retro- 
grade, both as regards the end conceived 
and the means by which it was believed 
that end would come to pass—and hence 
they were foredoomed to failure.” 


Instead of the economic 
product we must communize the means of 
production, “concentrated as they 
day on a great scale,” and exploit 
for the common benefit. Mr. Bax 
fore finds the outlook of the Anabaptists 
limited, and with their theology he 
pretend to sympathize; yet there is some- 
thing which recommends them. ‘Foolish 
as their ideas seem to us to-day, who re- 
gard the problem from so totally different 
a standpoint, let us not forget that, with 
all their follies and shortcomings, they 
were, in a sense, the forerunners of Mod- 


communizing 
are to- 
them 


there 


cannot 
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ern Socialism, and, as such, let us spare 
them a passing tribute of recognition!” 

So far as information is concerned, the 
most useful chapters of this book are those 
which deal with the siege of Miinster and 
with the Anabaptist propaganda in Holland 
and England. Mr. Bax investigates the or- 
ganization of the new Israel, and describes 
the life of Miinster during the siege. Here, 
on the whole, his mood is one of lenience 
towards the Anabaptists,and, when it comes 
to the celebrated question of polygamy, he 
does not forget the indulgence which was 
shown by Luther and Melanchthon to Phil- 
ip of Hesse. 





Francis Adrian van der Kemp. An Auto- 
biography. Edited, with an Historical 
Sketch, by Helen L. Fairchild. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1903. 


There are few Americans, perhaps, who 
know that the town of Trenton, New York, 
was laid out as Olden Barneveld and so 
named, though more recall that here dwelt 
scholarly Dutch refugees, friends of the 
United States during our Revolution. Van 
der Kemp, called by Governor Clinton “the 
most learned man in America,” became 
translator of the Dutch records of New 
Netherland in the Documentary History of 
the State of New York. A letter of his, 
written in 1792, gave him, according to 
jovernor Clinton, “‘the original invention 
of the Erie route” of the great canal trav- 
ersing New York State. When in Holland 
he was the persistent champion of the lib- 
erties of his country against the steady 
encroachments of the House of Orange, 
then half British by blood and associations. 

Van der Kemp was born in Kampen in 
Overijssel, May 4, 1752. The son of an 
army officer, he quitted the military career, 
in which his father had hoped to keep him, 
and entered Groningen University, being 
specially fond of the classics and science. 
He took a term also in that hotbed of 
liberal ideas, in which the movement for 
the recognition of the independence of the 
United States originated, and which Na- 
poleon afterwards suppressed—the Uni- 
versity of Franeker. Though he rose to be 
pastor of a Mennonite congregation, the 
richest of the denomination in Europe, Van 
der Kemp found much to do in the field of 
politics, for he aimed to make not only 
good Christians, but excellent citizens. His 
warmest friends were those of America 
and of Dutch freedom, also, and he wrote 
voluminously against the survivals and 
abuses of feudalism and the monarchical 
tendencies of the Prince of Orange. 

For over a hundred years it was believed, 
even by critical students, that Van der 
Kemp was the author of that famous ap- 
peal, “To the People of Netherland” to 
“protect the liberty of the press, the only 
prop of our freedom,” which, in the pres- 
ent reviewer's copy, on the 76th, or final, 
page (significant number), thus summons 
“every man with his musket, bayonet and 
side-arms” to “follow the example of the 
people of America, where not a drop of 
blood was shed till the English struck the 
first blow.” Written at Ostend, Septem- 
ber 3, 1781, its conclusion was, “Jehovah, 
the God of Freedom, who led the Israel- 
ites out of the house of bondage and made 
them one free people, will support our 
righteous cause.” As may be imagined, 





this document infuriated the Prince and the 
Orange faction, and their subservient States 
of Holland and West Friesland offered a 
sum equal to twenty-five hundred dollars in 
gold for the discovery of author, writer, 
or printer, promising protection, secrecy, 
pardon, and reward to any person turning 
State’s evidence; but “‘not one person be- 
trayed his trust.” A considerable literature 
has grown up in discussion of the author- 
ship of this literary masterpiece. The Rev. 
A. Loosjes of Harlem, in 1886, came to the 
conclusion that the Appeal was written by 
Van der Capellen. In 1890, his contention 
was proved by the statement in Van der 
Kemp’s Autobiography, copied and sent 
him by Mrs. Fairchild. In referring to his 
own sermon, “A Delineation of the Con- 
duct of Israel and Rehoboam, as a Mirror 
for the Prince and the Nation” (three times 
delivered and twice printed), which “‘caused 
a great sensation,” Van der Kemp says— 
“the more so as at the same time my no- 
ble friend had written x manly appeal to 
the people of the Netherlands, while I vis- 
ited him at his country-seat, and entrusted 
me with its publication and distribution.” 
Hence the persistent supposition that he, 
and not Van der Capellen, was the author. 

Van der Kemp believed in the existence 
of an armed citizen force or militia, ac- 
cording to the eighth article of the Union 
of Utrecht, as an offset against a standing 
army. He helped to form and maintain at 
Leyden the Society of Manual Exercise for 
Freedom and Fatherland, and, after morn- 
ing service on Sunday, put on his uniform 
and drilled his corps. When finally arrest- 
ed and thrown into prison, after the 
treacherous seizure of Utrecht, at night, he 
was banished from the province, December 
19, 1787. Receiving letters of introduction 
from John Adams, he reached America. 
Washingten advised him to settle in New 
York ‘‘among the posterity of Dutchmen.” 
While he says that ‘‘at Mount Vernon sim- 
plicity, order, unadorned grandeur, and 
dignity had taken up their abode,” yet he 
also adds, ‘‘There seemed to me to skulk 
somewhat of a repulsive coldness, not con- 
genial with my mind, under a courteous de- 
meanor; and I was infinitely better pleased 
by the unassuming, modest gentleness of 
the lady than with the conscious superiority 
of her consort.” 

Van der Kemp, after several years of life 
at Esopus, made a home on the shores of 
Oneida Lake, where, in his log cabin, he 
had the best library of the classics on the 
continent. He made visits to Boston, re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Harvard 
University, and, though honored by the 
great men of the republic, never greatly 
retrieved his fortunes. He lived, however, 
to see his native country governed by a 
national legislature under a constitution 
whose chief executive is called king or 
queen, but who wears no crown and has 
not half the authority of an American Pre- 
sident, and enjoying a freedom greater than 
in the old Republican days. 

This volume is of the first order of value 
to serious students, both of the relations 
between the new American and the old 
Dutch republic, as well as of “the time of 
the patriots.” It is true that even some 
Dutch scholars say that this ant!-Orange 
movement ‘aided the disintegration of the 
old republic, produced nothing stable, and 
has been speedily forgotten.’ Certainly, 
because it has also been forgotten, im the 








prevalent “Orange fever,” that “popular 
representation, no military usurpation of 
civil authority, and the freedom of the 
press won, are matters of course instead 
of being the watchwords of a perilous 
cause to which the patriot regents ‘solemnly 
pledged their lives and fortunes.” 

The editor’s notes and list of writings of 
Van der Kemp, and sketches of other per- 
sonalities associated with him, are scholar- 
ly and commendable, the result of much 
discriminating diligence. In the list of 
principal authorities consulted, however, 
she does not seem to be familiar with the 
excellent and exhaustive work of Dr. H. T. 
Colenbrander, ‘De Patriottentijd.’ which 


‘was, on its publication, noticed in these 


columns. The illustrations are a dozen in 
number, being portraits and photographic 
copies of historic documents, some of them 
rare and valuable. 





The Lundy Family and their Descendants of 
Whatsoever Surname. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch of Benjamin Lundy. By Wil- 
liam Clinton Armstrong, A.M. New 
Brunswick, N. J.: The Author. 1903. 


The general introduction to this genea- 
logy is written in a pleasant vein and an 
attractive style above the ordinary in works 
of its class. It opens with the first known 
ancestor, Sylvester Lundy of Axminster, 
County Devon, England, whose son Richard 
was the emigrant, sailing from Bristol for 
Boston in August, 1676. He tarried in New 
England for six years, without leaving a trace 
of his place of residence or occupation; part- 
ly because he took no wife there. He found 
congenial Quaker surroundings in Pennsyl- 
vania, his next and final home, and from 
this time the record is full enough, even 
to the registered earmark for his cattle, 
as in the diagram on page 9. His son Rich- 
ard, when well past middle life, removed 
in 1747 to the Quaker Settlement at Alla- 
muchy, New Jersey, and, having a numer- 
ous progeny, fixed the associations of the 
family name more strongly with that State 
than with any other. The children of Rich- 
ard of the third generation began, about 
the time of the Revolution, to exhibit an 
unrest which led to an exodus so complete 
“that, so far as known, there is not a sin- 
gle person residing at the present time 
within the boundaries of the State of New 
Jersey that can trace his descent in either 
male or female line from Richard III.” 
Part of the migration was to the Southern 
seaboard States, but a more significant part 
northward to Ontario, William Lundy set- 
tling on what was to be the bloody battle- 
field of Lundy’s Lane (no “Quaker guns” 
there). The family still flourishes on ‘“‘the 
peninsula,” and we believe we are correct 
in saying that it has quite divested itself 
of Quaker affiliations. 

Of the fifth generation from the immi- 
grant was Benjamin Lundy, born at what 
is now Greensville, in Sussex County, N. J., 
forever to be honored as the first American 
to consecrate himself wholly to the cause 
of emancipation in this country, and to 
publish an effective journal in opposition 
to slavery. He is the bright particular star 
of Mr. Armstrong’s genealogy. A portrait 
photographed direct from the miniature en- 
graved by Sartain for Barle’s Life of Lundy 
is given; the sketch of his career exceeds 
every other in fulness; and a number of 
inedited letters and documents relating to 
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him are printed. These last are of no great 
importance, with one striking exception. 
The general destruction of Lundy's papers 
by mob violence in the burning of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall left untouched the autographic 
itinerary of his journey from Baltimore to 
Bennington, Vt., November 11-December 6, 
1828, the most momentous of his life, for it 
ensured a pledge of Garrison’s future co- 
operation with him in editing the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation. The date of this 
journey caused much perplexity to Garri- 
son’s biographers, who concluded in favor 
of the early part of 1829, and repeated their 
father’s statement that Lundy walked the 
entire distance, great pedestrian that he 
was. For reasons not far to seek, this in- 
cident was discredited by Gen. William Bir- 
ney in his filial Life of James G. Birney (p. 
395): “He [Lundy] was never in Benning- 
ton. That city was six hundred miles from 
Baltimore by the nearest roads, and forty 
days of foot-travel would not have been 
undertaken by Lundy to accomplish what 
he could have done as well by letter.’’ The 
itinerary shows, in fact, that Lundy resort- 
ed to stage, horseback, and steamboat as 
well as to his hardy feet. It shows also 
that Birney’s fifteen miles a day was too 
low an average for our Quaker’s capacity. 
On November 16 Lundy walked 23 miles, and 
the day on which he reached Bennington 
he accomplished 20 miles. On November 25 
he reports 6 miles afoot in 63 minutes. In 
his first New England tour, Lundy walked 
from Leicester to Springfield, Mass., reck- 
oned at 45 miles, in a single day. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Armstrong 
should not, in displaying his pedigrees, have 
followed the system adopted by the Boston 
genealogists. The maze created by his 
painstaking and cautious researches is 
threaded by no numerical system and by no 
index of Christian names. There are nu- 
merous portrait illustrations, some maps, 
and a drawing of the vanished meeting- 
house at Allamuchy. 





Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Que- 
bec: A Critical Study, Together with a 
Reprint of Arnold’s Journal. By Justin 
H. Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1903. 
Pp. xix, 498. 


The statement of Professor Smith that 
his object has been to ascertain facts, not 
to paint a picture, may serve to differen- 
tiate this work from previous works of the 
same author. We have presented here the 
results of a careful and exhaustive study 
of the external facts of Arnold’s march 
from Cambridge to Quebec. Without con- 
cerning himself with the historical signifi- 
cance of the expedition, its causes or re- 
sults, the author has been content to ascer- 
tain the number of men engaged in it, to 
trace step by step the ground they covered, 
to enumerate the difficulties they encoun- 
tered and the means they used to over- 
come them, and to estimate the number 
that finally arrived safely at Quebec. The 
book is precisely what in its title it pur- 
ports to be. 

For this task. the chief requisites are an 
examination of all the written sources and 
an intimate knowledge of the geography 
of the region. Professor Smith has been 
at extraordinary pains to gain first-hand 
knowledge of the sources and to acquaint 
himself with the geography of the Kenne- 
bec and the Chaudiére Rivers, and he has 








shown a good degree of skill in using this 
special knowledge in working out the prob- 


lem he undertook to solve. 
ter deals with the route before the time 
of Arnold. It appears that its military pos- 
sibilities were often considered, but its 
difficulties were underestimated on account 
of ignorance of the geography of the upper 
Kennebec region. The second chapter is 
given up to an estimation of the relative 
trustworthiness of the written sources, 
most of which are in the form of journals. 
Here Professor Smith shows carefulness 
and good judgment, though hardly techni- 
cal training; and the same may be said of 


The first chap- 


the following chapters, which trace the 
march step by step from Cambridge to 
Quebec. 


Nearly half the book consists of notes, 
and in the uses and arrangement of these 
Professor Smith is, we think, not altogeth- 
er happy. Each of the 225 titles listed is 
numbered. The (which are by 
number, ‘‘to save space’’) are grouped at 
the end of the book, while the list of titles 
is at the beginning. This arrangement 
makes it necessary to turn first to the 
notes at the end and then to the list at 
the beginning if one wishes to verify a 
reference. If this saves space it wastes 
time, and, from the reader's point of view, 
the loss certainly more than offsets the 
gain. Besides, one finds on closer exam- 
ination that the note space has not been 
used to the best advantage. The primary 
use to which such space should be put is, 
it is hardly necessary to suggest, to record 
exact references in support of statements 
in the text. But Professor Smith's notes, 
which are so voluminous, contain 
paratively few exact references. 
are 49 notes to chapter iii., covering 15 
pages of rather small type, and yet a 
hasty examination reveals only 24 exact 
references, and many of these are to Mr. 
Codman’s book, which the author is at 
great pains to criticise in detail. In chap- 
ter v., in 14 pages of notes, there are ten 
exact references, exclusive of those to 
Codman; and in chapter vi. the proportion 
is still smaller. On the other hand, there 
are in the text many paragraphs packed 
with facts for which no references are 
given. References to ‘Preserved on file 
in the House of Representatives,’ ‘MSS. 
files of Congress,’’ ‘“‘Archives of Congress,” 
abound. Much of the discussion in the 
notes is devoted to over-elaborate proof of 
or hypercritical comments on Mr. Codman’s 
numerous slips. Comments that are trivial, 
or pedantic, or needlessly expanded, are in- 
serted when an accumulation of exact 
references would serve much better. 

Aside from this failure to conform to 
good models in the use of note space, the 
work is an excellent and painstaking piece 
of historical investigation in a field that 
calls for thoroughness and industry rather 
than for profound thought. Arnold’s jour- 
nal is here printed for the first time, with 


references 


com- 
There 


notes by Professor Smith. The index is 
fair. 
The Collegiate Church of Stratford-on- 


Avon, and Other Buildings of Interest in 
the Town and Neighborhood. By Harold 


Baker. London: George Bell & Sons; 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1902. 
Bell's ‘“‘Cathedral Series” has been no- 


ticed many times in these columns, 
there are already in 


for 
the market neariy 





thirty volumes, each devoted to a 
dral; and it will need to be noticed yet 
again, as there are still at least four to 
come. The serial name is stretched a lit- 
tle to cover notices of certain important 
churches which are not cathedrals, and here 
it is made to cover a very curious and in- 
teresting litile guidebook to all the Shak- 
spere associations of Stra:ford-on-Avon, to- 
gether with one or two buildings which are 


cathe- 


not directly associated with the poet. The 
Stratford church is, however, of such a 
character that a handbook devoted to it 


would not be wholly 
series of architectural guides 
tremely respectable and, indeed, exemplary 
English church of the fifteenth century, 
with large perpendicular-traceried windows, 
both in caoir and nave end and 
in the porch. Whatever is of earlier work 
is concealed, or at 


out of the 


It is an ex- 


place in 


in the west 


made uncertain 
by the decorative applicaticns of the reign 


least 


of Henry VII. There is an interesting fea- 
ture of the plan which may be cited for the 
benefit of the pupils of Professor Goodyear, 
and that is the deflection of the choir from 
the direct line of the nave The angle 


made by the axis of the church is so great 
that the transept and choir taken together, 


and forming a T, are “deflected five feet 
from the line of the chancel’; by which 
phrase it is meant that if you measure the 
south wali of the nave from west to east, 
you will find it to be five feet longer than 
the north wall is, if measured in a similar 
way. Mr. Harold Baker is quite right in 
his remark that, while such irregularities 


are found in many old churches, ‘the devia- 
tion is usually not so great as in this in- 
stance.” 

The church, then, has really much archi- 
tectural interest, and if there were only 
two or three such churches in England it 
would be indeed a centre of attraction for 
all students of architecture; but it is pre- 
cisely of this epoch that there are the 
greatest number of parish churches of im- 
portance. The style of the building, its 
plan, its whole structure, and its decora- 
tion, are such as we with the 
minor religious buildings of the south and 
centre of England so completely that it has 
been chosen as the type for those church 
buildings of our own time which are iden- 
tified with the Anglican communion in any 
of its forms. 


associate 


The house known as Shakspere’s birth- 
place is pictured and apd its 
rather too numerous alterations and res- 
torations are so minutely explained that the 
imaginative historian can easily put the 
old building before him. The Guild Hall 
and the Grammar School over it form to- 
gether a most attractive medieval build- 
ing. The Grammar School Library, which 
was once the room for the Town Council, 
forms a wing of the same building. The 
old Harvard house, too, with its elaborate- 
ly adorned gable, fronting on the High 
Street, and some minor town houses, with 
Anne Hathaway’s cottage, a mile distant, 
all have this especial value for modern 
times, that the strong literary association 
which they possess compels thousands of 
travellers who are not antiquarian at all to 
look rather closely at the simple buildings 
of the past, and contrast them with the ex- 
aggerated modern demand for comfort plus 
elegance. It is as if every traveller in 
these regions were brought face to face witb 
the dwellings of nis own ancestors--as i 


described, 
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It will be seen that the book is full of | E> Visi.” Denkwtrdigheiten wad Brinne- | “o — 
interest, and even of amusement, and the rungen elnes  Arbelters. (Leben {nod Wissen, | shumen, Edwin L. Practical Journalism. Dp. 
, i 3 ; : yol. I). Leipzig: Eugen Diederichs Appleton & Co. 
reader must be told besides that there are Handasy ae. AG Girl's Life in a Hunting Coun- | mpenee. Joba BR. Anthony Wayne. D. Appleton & 
he - 8 j - j ry ohn Lane fs 1 net, 
Stty-eight illustrations, chiefly from pho- | 1 iting’ Baward .. The Schemers. Boston: L. ©. | giccene peenk E. The Black Hawk War. 1205 
tographs by the author,” so that he is sure wae ac 0. Bg %, m niall Chamber of Commerce, Chicago: The Author. 
a ss : ayes ce he orsewoman, cribners. | Stewart, M. B. Handbook for Noncommissioned 
of a lot of valuable pictures which he has sett on “s ans ee Omer of seat Coates Clty, Me: Hedecn 
, . ., ucke ver. agner’s Parsifa ti) om- mberly Publishin; 
not seen before as Y. Crowell & Co. 75e. net. | Swift, Morrison I. Fine Monarch Billionaire. J. 
Industrial Trinidad. Port-of-Spain: The Govern- 8. Ogilvie haa, * ig Oo. 
ment Printing-Office. Tanner, Henry. Old English “Doorways. London: 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. Ingraham, Andrew. Swain School Lectures. Len- B. T. Botsford; New York: Scribners, $6 net. 
, aon: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.; Chi- | The Tour of Dr. Syntax. New ed. D. Appleton & 
Bachelor Bigotries. Paul Elder & Co. cago: The O en Court Publishing Co. $1 net. Co. 
Baedeker, karl. Berlin and its Environs, Leip- | Jarvis, Mary The Tree Book. Boe untry | Thwing, Eugene, The Red-Keggers. The Book- 
zig: Karl Baedeker; New York: Scribners, 90 c. Handbooks III.). John Lane. $1 n Lover Press. 
Johnson, Emory ki. American Raliway Transporta- | Veeder, Van Vetc ay Legal Masterpieces. 2 vols. 
aaean, William. David Wilkie. (Makers of Brit- tion, D. Appleton & Co, $1.50 net | $§t. Paul, Minn.: Keefe-Davidson mpaby. 
ish Art.) London: W, Scott; New York: Scribners, | Lamb, Charles. The Works of. Sceribners. $1.25 | Voorhies, ‘Frank C. The Knocker. Boston: The 
Bland, T. A. In the World Celestial. Chicago: net. Mutual Book Co, 
T. A. Bland & Co. Legge, Helen E. Ancient Greek Sculptors. Lon- | Williams, C. F. Abdy. The Story of Notation. 
Brown, Anna R. The Millionaire’s Son. Boston: | don: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: James Pott The Music Story Series.) London: Walter Scott 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. & Co. $1.50 net. ublishing Co.; New York: Charles Scribner's 
Carlyle, Thomas. Essays, 3 vols. London: Chap- | Littleton’s Tenures, ¢ edited by Eugene Wambaugh. ns. “ net, 
man & Hall; New York: Scribners. 2s. 6d, net | Washington, D. C.: John Byrne & Co. Wood-Allen, Mary. Teaching Truth. (Teaching 
each. MacLane, Mary. My 2: yrignd Annabel Lee. Chi- Truth Series.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: The Waod-Al- 
Carlyle, Thomses. Oliver Cromwell. 2 vols. Lon- cago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. len Publishing Co. $1.50. 
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SOME RECENT AND FORTHCOMING SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


Noyes’s Organic Chemistry. By Pror. Wm. A. Noyes of the Rose Polytechnic Institute. 534 pp., 12mo, $1.50 met. 


Its most radical departure in method consists in the dr opping of the division into “fatty” and ‘‘aromatic’”’ compounds and in the adoption of what 
appears to the author a more fundamental and logical classification. 
Prof. James L. Howe, Washington und Lee University: ‘It is excellent.” 


Cohen’s Physical Chemistry. For Physicians and Biologists. Translated by Dr. Martin H. Fiscuer of the University of 
California. 343 pp., $1.75 met. 


This i ey attempts to give the results that have thus far been obtained by an application of physical chemistry to the bi: logical sciences. 
thane L. t Ah. Barker, University of Chicago: ‘It is undoubtedly the best book on the subject for medical students and physicians which has yet ap- 
peared in English. 


Peirce’s Plant Physiology. By Prot. Georce J. Peirce of Leland Stanford University. 291 pp., 8vo. $2.00 net. 


A modern and thoroughly scientific discussion of the general principles of plant physiology, intended for the student or general reader acquainted 
with the elements of botany. 


Waters’ Ferns. A Manual for the Northeastern States by C. E. Waters, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins). With an Analytical Key 
based on the Stalks. With cver 200 illustrations from original drawings and photographs. 362 pp. Square 8vo. $2.75 


net. (By mail $3.03.) 
A A opal but thoroughly scientific book, covering all the ferns in the region covered by Britton’s Manual. 
lant World says: * This book is likely to prove the leading popular work on ferns.” 


Atkinson’s Mushrooms. By Prof. Geo. F. Arxinson, of Cornell ; and their chemistry and toxicology by J. F. Crark, with 
recipes for cooking mushrooms by Mrs. S. T. Rorer. With 230 colored plates and illustrations from photographs. Second 
edition. 320pp. 8vo. (September. ) 

Valentine and Hunter’s Laboratory Manual of Bio‘ogy. By M. C. Varentine and G. W. Hunter, Jr., of the New 
York High Schools. (September. ) 

Tarde’s Laws of Imitation. Translated by Exsie Crews Parsons. With an Introduction by Prof. F. H. Grnpincs ot 
Columbia. xxx+404 pp. 8vo. 

Chamberlin & Salisbury’s Text-book of Geology. Apvancen Course. By Professors THomas C. CHamperwin and 
Rottin D. Satispury of the University of Chicago. (American Science Series.) 2 vols, 8vo. (Vol. I. in November.) 

Wells’ Practical Chemical Calculations. By Prof. H. L. Wexts of the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University. 
(September. ) 


Henry Holt and Company 


29 West 23d Street, New York. 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


l 
THE By CEORCE C. LORIMER | MANUSCRIPTS “ of aia a aod 


MASTER OF MILLIONS) (Bookson 2.25%.) yeipene 


vice as to needs of educational and other 
A Drama of Modern Civilization. $1.50 FERRIS & Leng Publishers, Philadelphia 
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The Hossfeld Series 


OF GRAMMARS, TEXT-BOOKS, 
DICTIONARIES OF 


Foreign Languages 


For the Study of’ French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, Dutch, Russian, etc. 








A description of the Hossfeld Series 


There are many theories as to the best meth- 
od of learning a foreign language. Some 
are severe, others are easy. One thing is 
certain, unless the method be interesting to 
the student, it is profitless. 

The Hossfeld Series is probably as suc- 
cessful in ite aim “to strike the happy 
mean” asaneducational series can be. It 
neither promises accomplishment without 
effort nor does it expect drudgery of its 
students 

The Hossfeld Series is planned to lead the 
the student by increasing interest from step 
to step in the mastery of languages, keep- 
ing in sight all the various points of inter- 
est in ag —the fascination of 
pronunciat on, of suggestive construction 
and phrasing, of telling idiom. 

The Hossfeld Series is of equal value to 
those studying the written and the spoken 
language. 





If you wish to investigate for yoursel/, write for 
a specimen copy, which will be sent for your 
inspection, postpaid, by 


JOHN LANE, 67 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 














Upholstery. 


Arabian Renaissance, Cluny, Antique Brussels and 
Irish Point Lace Curtains and Bed Sets. 
Ruffled Curtains and Bed Sets Made to Order. 


A Large Variety Embroidered and Figured Swiss 
Muslin and Laces to select from. 


Printed Silks, Linens and Cretonne, 
Silk Damask, Velours and Mohair Velvets, 
Tapestry Panels, Curtains, Portieres and Table Covers, 
i Hair Mattresses, Feathers and Down Pillows. 


Shades and Awnings. 
k Droaderay K 419th ét 


NEW YORK. 
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Psychology and | 
Common Life. 


A Survey of the Present Results of Psychical | 
Research, with Special Reference to Thete | 
Bearings upon the Interests of Every-Da 
Life. By FRANK SARGENT HOFFMA 
Ph.D., Professor of Psychology, Union Col- | 
lege. 8vo. (By mail, $1.40.) Net, $1.30. | TI 
“Sanity, conservatism, no less than open- minded- 
ness, Mark every page of the book.”—Pudiic Opinion 


“This book of Prof. Hoffman is one that may be ; 
strongly commended. It is thoroughly inteliigent, 
fair minded, sane and without prejudice.”— Chicago 
Evening Post. 


——_—_—_—_ 








LOVERS OF BOOKS IN FINE BINDINGS 


SHOULD VISIT THE OFFICES OF 


The Scott-Thaw Co., 


542 Fifth Avenue. 


THEY MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE BAU 


FUL BINDINGS OF MR. CEDRIC-CHIVERS 


OF BATH, ENGLAND 


| Write for their catalogue of limited editions 











BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Sphere of the State; or, The 7 as a 
Body Politic. 12mo....... Pere 


The Sphere of Science. A Staay of the Nature 
and Method of Scientific Investigation. 
BNO wdc 06h b5kd6 bien se 00st xdeeeierkial $1.50 





Physiological Aspects of the 
Liquor Problem 


By Prominent Experts and Investigators. Under 
the editorship of Dr. JOHN &® BILLINGS, 
2 vols., Svo, $4.50 net P ostpald $4.54 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Publishers 








G. P. PUTNAM’ S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. €° 


THE SPOILSMEN. By Elliot Flewer. 
indorsed by Grover Cleveland. 
C. PAGE & COMPANY. Pube, Bosten. 
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For full information fill out this coupon, or write 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the United States Dept. No. 32. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
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CHARLES L. KINGSFORD. 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, 





Fully illustrated, 12mo, each, net, $1.35; by mail, $1.50 


35. Edward Plantagenet (Edward I.) the English 
Justinian. By Epwarp JENKs, 


Story of the Nations 


Fully illustrated, 12mo, each, net, $1.35; by mail $1.50 
64. The Papal Monarchy. By Wm. Barry. 


65. Medieval India Under Mohammedan Rule. 
712-1764, By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 


66. Buddhist India. By T. W. Ruys-Davips. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S 


FOR “STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Heroes of the Nations 


386 volumes now ready. 





36. Augustus Cesar and the Organization of the | 
Empire of Rome. By J. B. Firtn, B.A. 





Andrew’ . Modern Europe. 2 vols 
in 5 eal Er are ae 


Hadley’s Economics..... oii 2s 


Hadley’s Railroad Transporta- 
34. Henry V., the Typical Medieval Hero. By tion ... 


pee eee ha ss youre he 4s Em I 50 
Earle’s English Grammar...... 1 50 
Compton’s Errors of Speech.. 75 


| Phyfe’s 5,000 Facts and Hemchon 


Phyfe’s 10,000 Words Often Mis- 


pronounced............... Net, 100 
_Hamilton’s The Federalist...... 1 50 
Richardson’s American Litera- 

 , aly bs Fas eine SU eee aes § 3 50 


Dunbar’s History of Banking... 1 25 
Noyes’ 30 Years of Am. Finance. 1 25 
Taussig’s Tariff History of U.S. 1 25 


A Shorter Course in Munson 
Phonography....... hc t8 


SONS, 





i ckmekdowiedn's Net, $2 75 


Net, 5 00 
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CROWELL’S 
Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE 


131 Volumes A School Principal’s Opinion: 
18mo, Cloth 








25 Cents Ne Ne | series.’’ 








“Tam pleased to say we are highly satisfied with 
them. Typography, binding, paper combined make 
these volumes almost ideal for class use. Kindly 
List Price, 35c. | send ms a copy of your catalogue so that I may 
Price to Schools, | learn what other volumes you publish in the same 








Crowell’s Astor Edition of Poets 


For Schools and Colleges 


89 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 











List Price - « 60c. 
Price to Schools - 40c, 





What a Prominent Professor says: 

“T am delighted with the books, 
and shall use the Astor Edition 
henceforward in my classes, The 
books are so well bound that. they 
may well form a part of any stu- 
dent’s library when he has ceased to 








——_ 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, 


426-428 Wes Broadway, New York. 





use them in the class-room.’”’ 











THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


An Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


MORE THAN 100 PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the fol- 
lowing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues: 


Picturesque Venezuela—Illus..... Frederick A. ed 
Haunts of Eben Holden—lIllus.. .Del B. Salmon 
A Journey Among the Stere—Hilus. Frank W. Mack 
In the Great North Woods—Poem. .Eben E. Rexford 
Beautiful Porto Rico—Illus. . Hezekiah Butterworth 
In Rip Van Winkle's Land—Poem pvekas Minna Irvin, 
Nature’s Chronometer—Illus.......... H M. Albaug’ 
Van Arsdale, The Platitudinarian—tilus. 

Charles Battell Loomis 
The Three Oregons—Illus............. Alfred Holman 
Ancient Prophecies Fulntied ii. -George H. Daniels 
The Stories the Totems Tell—Illus. Luther L. Holden 
A Little Country Cousin—Dlus,...Kathleen L. ore 
The Mazamas—lIlius will Lod 





Renee neers neeereeeeee 


When Mother Goes Away—Poem........... 
A Little Bit of Solent nie besues Charles B. Wells 
The Romance of Reality—Lllus..... Jane W. Guthrie 
moa and Tutufla—Illus...........,.. ehael White 
Under Mexican Skies—Illus....... Marin B. Fenwic 
Tete i n Winter—TIllus............. Orrin E. Dunlap 
Lit ‘Aistortes-itiustraved: 
d Fort Putnam............. William J. Lampton 
The Teaseeenes White House...Herbert Brooks 
WO BINIO ii 0500 ed ctdidierese John K. Le Baron 


Single mete 5 cents, or s0 cents a year 
Can be had of newsdealers, or by mR as 


Gores H. Dantrazs, Publ 
Room No. 56 7 Bast 42d St., yo York 
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